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Editorial. 


RIENDSHIP is the best defence against aggression, 
whether for men or for nations. ‘He that would 
have friends must show himself friendly,’’ and 
he who is hostile in manners and disposition will 
certainly have enemies. The United States and 

Japan are to have a great common future in the Pacific 
Ocean. Acting together with unfeigned friendship, they 
may exercise a joint protectorate over the seas, islands, 
and continents which are contained in this vast area. 
As enemies, or as merely jealous neighbors, their influ- 
ence would be mutually destructive and injurious to the 
rest of the world. The quick acceptance by our Senate 
of the treaty negotiated with Japan was a generous act 
which, unless nullified by hot-headed fools, will bring 
forth the fruits of righteousness and peace for many 
generations. 
ad 


THE plague, which is always endemic in some parts of 
the Oriental world, seems now to be pushing out into 
new places, threatening health and life in many countries. 
In Russia, Italy, England, and the United States the 
disease has appeared in rats and men; and, while thus 
far it has been kept under control, the indications are 
that a little carelessness may result in some vast dis- 
aster. The policy of concealment should be abandoned 
everywhere, and every precaution taken to neutralize 
the infection wherever it is manifested, and to make 
sanitary conditions such that this frightful disease can 
get no foothold in our cities. The wholesale extermina- 
tion of rats, with their attendant fleas, or at least their 
exclusion from all buildings occupied by man or beast, 
seems to be an essential precaution; and yet the task taxes 
all the resources of science and the practical sagacity of 
the householder. 

& 


WE venture to say that, after reciprocity with Canada 
had been tried for a year, all fears would subside on both 
sides of the line, and mutual benefits would more than 
offset injuries to special interests that might for a time 
be inflicted. There is no more reason why Canada and 
the United States would refuse to trade with each other 
on equal terms than there would be for a barrier to be 
set up between Massachusetts and California. In the 
East, French Canadians are coming into New England 
by the thousand; and in the West there is a movement 
of Americans northward into Canada. Gradually there 
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is growing up a consciousness that the interests of these 
two great sections of the continent are in many respects 
identical. They can give and take to mutual advantage, 
and would quickly accommodate themselves to any 
changes made necessary by the increase of business. ‘The 
time will come when a joke about annexation will not 
have power to endanger the peace of nations. Political 
union is not to be desired unless it is so clearly for the 
advantage of all parties that it comes as a matter of 
course. As between Canada and the United States, 
no such thing is in sight, arid might be deferred rather 
than promoted by a hearty reciprocity of benefits which 
would give all the advantages of neighborly good feeling 
without forcing a union which would be irksome and 
therefore undesirable. 


THE majority of Baptists in this country would prob- 
ably approve the statement that Baptists and Unita- 
rians, so far as theology is concerned, stand over against 
each other, representing the extremes of opposition; and 
yet, as history shows, Baptists and Unitarians have many 
practical things in common. After certain peculiarities 
are noted which separate Baptists not merely from Uni- 
tarians, but from the rest of the Christian world, we find 
much to sympathize with in the policy of that church. 
This reflection is suggested by the report of the Baptist 
Congress held in Augusta, Ga., last November. There 
runs through all the discussions of the various topics 
announced a current of sympathy with modern thought 
which affects the point of view at least of many of the 
speakers. In England the General Baptists are now 
Unitarians. We do not expect any such change to occur 
in America, but we do believe that the barriers erected 
by close communion and baptism by immersion will 
gradually come to be regarded as relics of antiquity. 


od 


TuHat part of the human family which may be de- 
scribed as civilized and enlightened has made more 
progress in the last fifty years than was made in any one 
thousand years before, but along with that fact we must 
record another of less cheerful aspect: there is no coun- 
try in the world where there are not communities, or 
parts of communities, that are as bestial, as ignorant, 
and as little inclined to progress as were any of our savage 
ancestors. The cheerful element in this retarded civili- 
zation is the persistence of the hereditary qualities which 
lie at the basis of a healthy physical organism, and also 
of mental capacities which, although unused, are at any 
time capable of responding to the right stimulus. For 
instance, some of the most unprogressive white families 
in the South who have been just outside the pale of civi- 
lization for a hundred years are now, with new oppor- 
tunities and enlightenment, showing wonderful power 
of unfolding and growth. 


RELIGIOUS people are recovering from the fears excited 
by the idea that, if the Bible should be discredited as the 
revealed will of God, Christianity would go and with 
it religion and morality. ‘There has come as a welcome 
surprise to many in our time the knowledge of the self- 
evident fact that Christianity existed before the New 
Testament was written, and that religion was in the 
world when as yet not a book of the Old Testament had 
been composed. Abraham Lincoln lived his life before 
any one was moved to make a record of it. So before 
the first book of the Old Testament was written there 
had been men and women of glorious fame who had illus- 
trated in their character and conduct the virtues which 
afterward made the record of them illustrious. It would 
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be a dire misfortune if all these Biblical records were 
now swept away, but it is a mistake to suppose that, if 
they were lost, nothing of similar value would ever come 
into existence, or that the religion of which they are the 
imperfect records would perish. 


[MarcH 9 1911 


Vicarious Gladness. 


There are two aspects in which Christianity appears 
as a power in modern society. In the one we see it at 
work overcoming the sin and sorrow of the world. In 
the other it is manifested by the’ diffusion of universal 
innocence and gladness. ‘The first is a sign of its victory 
in the past. The second is the promise of greater things 
to come in the future. 

The world has too much regarded the law of vicarious 
suffering. That law is good, great, necessary; but it 
is not the greatest thing in Christianity. It is not al- 
ways the most important thing for us to consider. Vica- 
rious suffering was necessary to Jesus. It has been the 
law of human heroism. It often represents the noblest 
and sweetest elements in the domestic life of modern 
society. 

This law of vicarious suffering is not the highest or 
the final law of life and Christianity. It belongs to the 
past more than to the future. It marks a period when 
the good is waging a doubtful struggle with the evil. A 
light has come into the world. It shines in the darkness; 
but its rays reach not far, and the powers of evil are still 
strong. It is a strange, mysterious, and awe-inspiring 
fact of human experience that this vicarious suffering 
has been made necessary, and still stands as a necessary 
law of human progress; but it does not represent the 
highest form of Christian life and Christian doctrine. 
As man comes to the clear knowledge of himself and 
begins to take his rightful place as a royal prince, the 
son of a King, a spirit with godlike possibilities, he no 
longer contends and struggles and fights against the evil 
of the world. He commands it. He subdues it. He 
puts it under his foot. He stands erect, secure in his 
mastery over everything which can tempt him, degrade 
him, or which threatens to destroy him, and now joy and 
gladness begin to have free course in his life. 

Who deals most successfully with the sicknesses of 
men, with their physical weaknesses, their mental de- 
fects, their moral irresolution, with gloom, doubt, per- 
versity, and insanity of body or mind? Is it the nurse, 
the physician, the priest, the friend, the helper, who 
carries sadness in his heart and gloom in his face, or is 
it the one who is so charged with health and the glad- 
ness of health, with faith and the joy of faith, with cour- 
age and the enthusiasm of courage, that he infects others 
with his own joy, gladness, faith, hope, and courage? 
Had Jesus, when he opened his heart to sympathy, when 
he felt in his own soul the troubles of the men and women 
around him, sunk to their level of despair, or of sadness 
even, he would not have saved them. He must be as 
much superior to their sorrows as he was to their sins, 
to help in the one case as in the other. 

It is time for the world to look forward. We have 
come at least to the morning of the new day when gladness 
shall spread throughout the world. We have already 
reached the time when the righteous man can live in peace, 
when a peaceful nation may put away fear of its enemies. 
We are within sight of the time when the merchants, the 
bankers, those who control the money and do the business 
of the world, will say to the kingdoms of the earth: War 
must be no more. Your armies must be disbanded. 
The peaceful business and commerce of the nations must 
no longer go on with a threat of war and destruction 
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impending. That day isin sight. Out of the prudential 
abolition of war will come the opportunity of the Prince 
of Peace. The sublime achievement of the spirit of 
Christ was by vicarious suffering to overcome the evil 
of the world. In the future its brighter career and 
greater achievement will be to make men forget to do 
evil, to make them able to put away their diseases, and 
to show forth the glad tidings of the gospel in the inno- 
cent joy of the world. 

All who live rightly give something to the common 
treasury of gladness. A little psalm of hope and trust 
outlasts the mightiest empire. A poem of gladness, a 
song of freedom, a lyric of justice, a word of truth, be- 
comes a permanent addition to the joy of the whole 
earth. 

As we suffer for others, and they gain by our suffering, 
so also we may be glad for others. Every happy man is a 
source of goodness in others. He sends out the infection 
of gladness. He carries with him an atmosphere of 
cheerfulness. No benefactor is so great as he who is 
unfeignedly happy. ‘They who have lived through the 
dark things of life and keep the power to rejoice with 
nature, to sing with the birds, to share the brightness of 
the flowers, the frolic of animals, and the mirth of child- 
hood, they, above all others, are the world’s benefactors. 
He who leads the happy life commends the good life. 

Two thousand years ago religion in the world was nec- 
essarily represented by the vicarious suffering of the Son 
of Man. ‘Two thousand years hence the spirit, which 
will come in the name of the Son of Man, and will de- 
scribe itself as the child of humanity, will be a spirit of 
conquering gladness, diffusing everywhere the light. The 
dream of the prophet is always a dream of final victory 
and peace. That dream is now becoming the sober 
prophecy of the men of knowledge. He who in the future 
is anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows will 
have for his great task the leading of a nobler race to 
such achievements of knowledge and virtue and happi- 
ness as now are the good fortune of the few, the selected, 
who represent the men and women that are to come and 
show us the pattern of human life. 


Disowning our Leaders. 


A friend has been talking of late of his indebtedness 
to Charles Sumner. He never saw him, never heard 
him; but as a lad of twelve he met the great speech on 
“The Crime against Kansas.” Of course that speech 
was an important feature beyond his years, yet it laid 
a spell upon him; and he read it over and over until 
long tracts of it were gathered into his memory, where 
they stili are. This was the beginning of his interest in 
public questions, and from this time on he followed 
Summer with utter loyalty. He read all the statesman’s 
great speeches as they came, and determined his attitude 
on political questions by the statesman’s own. And the 
result was most happy. Whereas, when having no Sum- 
ner to lead him, he gave sympathies and votes he would 
now recall, while following Sumner, he gave no sym- 
pathies and no votes which mature judgment does not 
ratify. 

This is an individual experience, yet it hints a homily 
of wide interest. It may be said to show less than the 
independent mind. We raise question whether minds 
may not be too independent. Charles Sumners are not 
plentiful, yet men of large mould and high character are 
ever with us, and few there are of voting years who do 
not know of them. What more natural or more wise 
than that we ordinary folk should make them our guides 
and mentors, especially in civic and political affairs. 
This we do, of course we do; yet there is a marked ten- 
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dency not to do this. Politicians, with the sagacity of 
their craft, often hesitate at the nomination of the high 
man.because he is too high, his conspicuous merit being 
supposed to place him beyond the reach of popular inter- 
est. In this, though sometimes mistaken, they are often 
wise. ‘There is no denying a popular drift from the great 
leaders to the little ones, from the statesmen to the 
demagogues. We hear much of measures rather than 
men. We are supposed to know measures, while men 
are a mystery. ‘The weight of truth lies the other way. 
Pray, average reader, you who, outside of politics, have 
yet a citizen’s interest in them, how much do you know 
of the tariff, these many years under discussion? From 
such hazy notions as you have, would you undertake the 
reconstruction of one schedule? Grant your eye clear 
to your own interest, here is your State whose prosper- 
ities are implicated in that schedule. Can you trust 
yourself to a valance of State-wide affairs? Grant you 
equal to the needs of your State, the tariff is national 
in its scope, and forty-six other States must be consid- 
ered in its provisions. So of other great interests,—cur- 
rency, banking commerce, foreign relations. These are 
but specimen measures with which average intelligence 
can have no fitness to deal. On the other hand, men we 
may know, not intimately, not in their depths, but in 
the tale of their achievements, in the poise of their lives, 
their recognized probity and honor. Who that reads 
current prints does not know Richard Olney, jurist and 
statesman; C. W. Eliot, our national schoolmaster; 
Elihu Root, New York’s great senator; Woodrow Wilson, 
New Jersey’s great governor? Men these, not gushy, 
not effusive in promises, who flatter not nor cajole, but 
whose word has wisdom and patriotism behind it; not 
infallible, yet capable and devoted, and whom it is surely 
wiser to follow than the trust to the dead reckoning of our 
own ignorance. Is it not time for us to get into more 
trustful relations with our real leaders? ‘They are not 
hard because they are high, nor indifferent to our needs 
because they do not experience them. Grant them less 
than all wisdom, their insufficient light is yet better than 
our darkness. We need not depreciate the discussions 
of the grange and the union, but those of the Senate are 
of broader knowledge and deeper insight. 

And to the attainment of this wiser mind could we not 
abate the rigors of our partisanship? Parties there must 
be. We dream of a time when they will be based on 
large principles of public policy and those chosen to rep- 
resent us allowed large liberties in their efforts to realize 
them. You believe in large federal powers,—well, how 
large? in State rights, what limits do you allow them? 
in protection,—protection is a matter of degrees. It is 
within limits. It is in dealing with degrees that the tasks 
of statesmanship lie; and here, where political intolerance 
chiefly appears, is scope for wide ranges of judgment. 
The average citizen is an intelligent man; but the prob- 
ability is that his senator is a wiser one, and that with 
his larger wisdom he should diverge from the citizen 
should be the expected thing. ‘This, however, is unhap- 
pily and absurdly perilous to the senator. Instead of 
re-examining his views in the light of the senator’s knowl- 
edge, the citizen not unlikely reads the senator out of 
the party. That is, the leader is left. Accordingly, 
we witness the sorry spectacle of the statesman toiling 
with eye turned back upon his constituents to see how 
far in the way of wisdom he may go. His task is to 
legislate for a nation. We judge him by his care for our 
fishing-smack or potato-patch. We look for the day 
when we shall charge him to take care for our fisheries, 
our trade, our manufactures, but have a prior care for 
the State; advance the welfare of the State, but hold 
it subordinate to the welfare of the nation; serve well 
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the nation, but, as opportunity offers, do not hesitate 
at the more cosmopolitan service. It will rarely be ill 
with our industries when it is well with the State. It 
will be well with our State when it is well with the nation. 
It will be well with the nation when it is all right with 
the world. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation., 


Shall we Move Forward or Backward? 


The weeks which mark the close of the financial year 
are always times of anxiety for the administrators of the 
public-spirited enterprises which depend for their sup- 
port upon the voluntary contributions of their friends. 
This anxiety is caused not so much by the fear that 
the friends will fail to respond if the need is brought to 
their attention as by the dread that the matter will be 
forgotten or neglected altogether. There are but seven 
weeks left in the financial year of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Of the five hundred churches of our 
fellowship only ninety-two have thus far contributed 
to the support of their own work through the agency of 
their national Association. This habit of postponing the 
contributions to the end of the financial year is appar- 
ently fixed in our churches; but it too often happens 
that the church which thus leaves the discharge of this 
duty to the very last moment either neglects the duty 
altogether or raises a subscription much smaller in amount 
and less expressive of the real good will of the people than 
would have been the case had sufficient time been taken 
and sufficient opportunity given to the people to make 
their gifts. 

The raising of the money needed for the support of the 
national work is, in most of our churches, a responsibility 
that rests primarily upon the minister. The congrega- 
tions wait for the initiative of the minister and respond 
to his appeal. I cannot then too urgently request the 
prompt attention of the ministers to the needs of our 
common cause. If any minister, by reason of the press- 
ure of other duties, fails to present the cause to the peo- 
ple, then it is to be hoped that the loyal members of the 
congregation will take the matter into their hands and 
see to it that their church is adequately and generously 
represented in the list of supporters of their Association. 
The financial secretary of the Association, Rev. William 
Channing Brown, has been indefatigable in telling the 
story of the work that is being done by the Association 
in our churches. He is ready to co-operate with local 
committees or ministers wherever and whenever he can. 
The story which he has to tell, alike of successful achieve- 
ment and of urgent opportunity of service, is persuasive 
and inspiring. 

The common form of appeal for missionary societies is 
the plea of sectarian zeal. It is the appeal which em- 
phasizes denominational loyalty, which recites what other 
churches or sects are doing, and pleads for equal gen- 
erosity in the support of one’s own denominational 
agencies and institutions. Another way—and it is often 
effective—is to emphasize the pathetic side of the work, 
the hardships of the missionaries and the heroic char- 
acter of their endurance. Another method is to use the 
persuasion of dire poverty and impending bankruptcy. 

‘Most missionary societies, and not a few philanthropic 
organizations, spend all their resources and then appeal to 
their friends with tragic emphasis to make up the deficit 
or to provide for the debt which has. been incurred 
through the necessities of the work. 

I am temperamentally prohibited from using any of 
these appeals. Our Association is not in the business of 
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proclaiming a creed or upbuilding a sect; its representa- 
tives are brave and patient, but they are not complaining 
of any undue privations; and under its present admin- 
istration the Association is not in danger of running 
into bankruptcy. The work of the American Unitarian 
Association is a business and a thoroughly successful 
business. The people who want to multiply the num- 
ber of free, happy, and thoughtful people in this country 
can find no agency wherewith to fulfil that purpose so 
trustworthy and adequate as a Unitarian church. The 
churches of our planting have abundantly proved their 
capacity to promote good citizenship, integrity, honor, 
and public-spirited activity. They have proved their 
ability to establish in the’ minds and hearts of men the 
reign of the ideals of freedom and brotherhood. People 
who wish to contribute something to the growth of 
righteousness and public spirit in America wil’ find 
no better channel for their benefactions. The returns 
from an investment in this kind of work are perfectly 
sure. The directors can promise that for a certain 
amount of money invested in this cause a definite and 
certain amount of patriotic and beneficent work can 
be accomplished. They do not propose to incur debt or 


to make frantic appeal for protection from financial, 


disaster. ‘They propose to do the work which the Uni- 
tarian churches have commissioned them to do and to 
spend wisely and effectively the money which the Uni- 
tarian people put into their hands. They will cut their 
garment to fit their cloth. The more the Unitarian 
churches give, the better the work that can be done. 
If they give less than last year, then the directors of the 
Association must simply cut down expenses, diminish 
activities, dismiss faithful servants of the cause who 
can no longer be paid, and lower the standards which have 
been bravely and confidently raised. Should the next 
seven weeks fail to produce the contributions needed 
for the conduct of the work on its present scale, this 
heart-breaking necessity of reduction will be upon us, and 
the directors will face their responsibility with great 
reluctance, but with firm decision. Should, on the other 
hand, the contributions increase, then the directors will 
promptly proceed to advance the well-devised plans 
which they have long been eager to enter upon. It is 
for the churches to now decide whether their common 
cause is to go forward or backward during the coming 
year. 

Fortunately, there is nothing in the financial record 
of the year, thus far, that justifies anything but optimism. 
The gifts of the ninety-two churches already heard from 
indicate that the tide of giving for the national work 
is rising. Most of these ninety-two churches have 
given more this year than they gave last year. I men- 
tion a few of such significant gains. The Channing 
church in Newport, R.I., increases its contribution from 
$236 to $264; the Hopedale parish from $525 to $634; 
the Second Church in Salem from $213 to $240; the so- 
ciety in North Easton from $621 to $705; Waltham from 
$331 to $363; Roxbury from $649 to $816; Unity of St. 
Louis from $25 to $41; Templeton, Mass., from $70 to 
$88; Augusta, Me., from $115 to $150; and so on. We 
want all of our churches to join this advancing column. 
The strong and reliable givers are, for the most part, 
doing their whole duty; but there are many of the 
churches that have been giving from fifty to three or 
four hundred dollars a year which by real effort on the 
part of the minister and the people could largely increase, 
if not double, their contributions. 

Nothing is more delusive than for a church to think or 
say that it cannot afford to support the national work 
because it has all it can do to support itself. Nothing 
is more self-deceptive than for a minister to report that, 
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__as his own salary is behindhand, he cannot ask his people 


for a contribution to the missionary cause. The most 


_ familiar principle established in the experience of mis- 


sionary work is the value of the reflex action upon the 
contributing churches. Quite aside from the merits 
of the work accomplished by the missionary agencies 
is the fact of the stimulating influence upon those who 
support and arm these agencies. If a church is apa- 
thetic or indifferent to its own present or future welfare, 
the one thing that will save it is an interest in some work 
outside of itself. If a minister wants to upbuild the 
loyalty of his people to their own church, so that their 
support of it will be more generous and so that they will 
not permit his salary to get into arrears, the best course 
to follow is to make a house-to-house campaign for the 
missionary contribution. The safety and prosperity of a 
church or a minister are to be found not in hoarding, not 
in indulging fears of famine and starvation, not in selfish 
forebodings, but in sharing with the less fortunate, in 
distributing to the necessities of others, in attaching the 
local to the national cause, getting the largest outlook, 
linking the church to a work that is bigger than its own. 
No one has ever heard of a church that was itself im- 
poverished because of its missionary giving. No one has 
ever heard of a fellowship of churches that has itself 
grown weaker because it has sent out its representatives 
to help others. On the other hand, we all know of 
churches and of denominations that have been immensely 
stimulated and enriched because of their self-sacrificing 
efforts to plant new centres of influence and to propagate 
their own principles. No church or fellowship of churches 
has nobler issues to advance than ourown. None is more 
in need of the courage and enthusiasm that comes from 
generous self-forgetting effort in a common sense. 


SamugL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


OnE of the notable acts of the Sixty-first Congress 
in the closing days of its life was the decision by the 
Senate, by a vote of 46 to 40, that the charges of cor- 
rupt election methods had not been proved against 
William Lorimer, and that therefore the junior senator 
from Illinois was entitled to his seat. The attitude of 
the majority in the chamber, in view of the disclosures 
that have cast a shadow upon the moral character of 
some of the members of the State Legislature which 
elected Mr. Lorimer to the Senate, was greeted widely 
as an indication of the need of vigorous ethical endeavor 
in the United States Senate itself. An analysis of the 
vote on Mr. Beveridge’s resolution, declaring Mr. Lori- 
mer’s title to his seat vitiated by the methods he had 
employed in acquiring it, shows that the senators known 
as ‘‘regulars’’ voted, with a few emphatic exceptions, 
for the vindication of Mr. Lorimer, while the “insur- 
gents,’’ aided by 18 Democrats, declared themselves 
opposed to his continuance as a member of the senior 
branch of the national legislature. 


a 


ANOTHER conspicuous act of the Senate, before the 
drop of the Vice-President’s gavel on March 4 an- 
nounced the end of its existence, was its failure to pass 
the McCall Bill, enabling the President to put into effect 
the treaty of reciprocity with Canada. President 
Taft, promptly upon the adjournment of Congress, 
issued a message calling an extra session, to begin its 
deliberations upon the agreement on April 4. At that 
session, it appears to be reasonably certain, the Presi- 
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dent’s recommendations will be carried out, and the 
downward revision of the tariff, so far as American rela- 
tions with the Northern neighbor are concerned, will 
be on the way to practical application. What other 
measure of tariff revision the session will undertake 
remains to be seen, although the plain intimation has 
gone out of the White House that any attempt at gen- 
eral tariff revision at that time will meet with a prompt 
veto. It is understood, moreover, that the Democratic 
leaders have assured the President that the tariff legis- 
lation of the session will be limited to the treaty with 


Canada. 
as 


By Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues of the 
Dominion cabinet, the President’s immediate summon- 
ing of Congress is regarded as minimizing the danger of 
delay in the parliament at Ottawa. The opposition to 
the passage of enabling legislation at Ottawa is develop- 
ing energy with time, and it is assumed by the govern- 
ment that any indication of indifference to the fate of 
the agreement by Mr. Taft, in the face of hostility in 
Congress, would have resulted in an increase in the vot- 
ing strength against it in parliament. As it is, Premier 
Laurier’s hands have been greatly strengthened by the 
American executive’s determination to bring about 
early legislative action, and it was announced at Ottawa, 
soon after the issuance of the President’s message, that 
Mr. Taft, having carried out his part of the agreement 
to accelerate the consent of Congress, the Dominion 
government will redouble its efforts to bring about 
definite results on its side of the frontier. In the mean- 
while the discussion of the subject is going on with un- 
diminished vigor throughout Canada. 


od 


A MEMORABLE event in the history of progress in 
Russia was recalled in that empire last Saturday, when 
court and people joined in observing the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the liberation of 24,000,000 serfs by Alexander 
II., the ‘‘Czar-Liberator.’’ The occasion was made a 
more than merely sentimental affair by the announce- 
ment by Nicholas II., grandson of the liberator, that the 
government was preparing to put into effect a compre- 
hensive plan for the betterment of the economic con- 
dition of the emancipated peasantry by enabling them 
to obtain a stronger hold on the land. ‘This end, it was 
explained in an imperial rescript issued on the eve of the 
jubilee, will be accomplished by placing within their reach 
facilities for leaving their communes and settling else- 
where,—notably in Siberia, where agricultural develop- 
ment is being carried on upon an increasingly large 
scale under government auspices,—and by systematic 
instruction in the principles of scientific farming, cattle- 
raising, and dairying. The czar’s pledge was received 
with enthusiasm throughout the empire. 


a 


THE cabinet crisis in France was terminated last week 
by the formation of a ministry by M. Antoine Monis, 
a radical-republican senator who accomplished his diffi- 
cult task in two days. It had been expected that the 
new premier, in view of the waning radicalism which 
brought his predecessor, M. Briand, to his fall, would 
announce a programme more in keeping with the views 
of the restless elements in the chamber of deputies whose 
tactics reduced M. Briand’s majority by steady assaults 
to an inconsiderable quantity. In this hope the social- 
ists and the extreme radicals were quickly disappointed. 
The new premier, in his declaration before the chamber 
last Monday, outlined a policy of moderation which 
differed in no essential from that of M. Briand. On the 
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issue of clericalism, which had involved M. Briand in 
the charge of being a pro-Catholic, his successor in office 
said, amid radical jeers, ‘‘We will apply without feebleness 
and without violence the laws dealing with religious 
orders and the separation of Church and State,’’ which 
is precisely as M. Briand would have put it. 


Brevities. 


The best rule for the control of modern society is to 
let things take their own course, but with intelligent 
supervision. 


The highest well-trained sagacity applied in the direc- 
tion of water power adds not one ounce of energy to the 
supply furnished by nature. 


In the sea-coast towns of New England three hundred 
years ago there was a larger assortment of ungodly people 
than can be found in those towns to-day. 


So long as, in any community, the barriers remain be- 
tween the Jew and Gentile, nothing that can fitly be 
described as civilization can be established. 


Catholics and Protestants are immeasurably nearer 
to each other than they were four hundred years ago, 
but much remains to be desired and expected. 


Among the unspoken thoughts of some very intel- 
ligent people in all lands, superstitions persist which had 
their origin in the most remote pagan antiquity. 


There were probably more people who in proportion 
to the population did not “go to meeting” in Plymouth 
and Salem three hundred years ago thanthere are to-day. 


One of the most wonderful and encouraging facts of 
human experience is that, when people are most unhappy, 
they are often on the way to discoveries which will in- 
crease goodness and make happiness possible. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Episcopalians and Unity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Your “Other Episcopalian” correspondents, I perceive, 
have ‘‘taken”’ very seriously and at some length my brief 
and simple proposition of the basis of unity in the church 
of Christ.: But I beg leave to submit that, albeit they 
have smelt out, rather copiously, the implications of 
heresy, they do not begin to ‘“‘take”’ all of my meaning. 
A goodly portion thereof is this: there never has been 
a united church in Christendom, and it is eminently prob- 
able there never will be. Divisions, heresies, and schisms 
began with the first efforts to organize the Christian 
believers into a ‘‘body,’”’ and have continued and multi- 
plied even unto this day. Since the Corinthians began 
to say, ‘I am of Paul and I of Cephas and I of Apollos 
and I of Christ,’’ “the companies of Jesus’? have been 
choosing some lieutenant or other, under the great cap- 
tain, to follow, in the fond illusion of following the true 
way of the Christ. The spirit of it all is illustrated in the 
song of the “Salvation lassie,” ““And when I tell them to 
follow the Light, they follow me.” Asa matter of fact, the 
unity of God is the only basis upon which all Christians 
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could unite; for “‘to follow Christ,’ in his own defini- 
tion of it, was not to acknowledge any doctrine of in- 
carnation or of atonement, but to accept his revelation 
of the Father and to “keep my commandments.” 
Furthermore, modern research has demonstrated that 
the community of Christ’s disciples, claiming through 
all the ages the title of the Church, has been a common- 
wealth of ‘‘Friends,” of Congregationalists, of Presby- 
terians, and finally of Episcopalians,—yes, even Metho- 
dists, with their extravagances of enthusiasms, conver- 
sions, and perfectionisms. While immersion was un- 
doubtedly the primitive method of baptism, the Church 
has been also widely, if not wholly, Unitarian in doctrine. 
It was “Athanasius against,’’ not the world, but the 
Church, in the fourth century. Then the mystery of the 
Trinity escaped extinction by a hair’s breadth “in the 
imminent deadly breach.” ‘The thousand and one sects, 
or cuttings, which have been made have flourished and 
mostly perished before and since the establishment of 
the orthodoxy at Nicza illustrate the inextinguishable 
purpose of human kind to choose what they will and what 
they will not believe. Moreover, the Episcopal, with all 
““orthodox’’ churches, stands distinctly and strenuously for 
the unity of God, as Jesus did. See Mark xii. 29. “The 
Holy Trinity’ expresses to one the mystery and the mani- 
foldness of that unity, of which, in itself, indeed, no man 
knoweth. Nothing is more common than the word 
“inspiration,” yet the most uncompromisingly orthodox 
have repudiated all known definitions of the thing. And 
to say we know or understand all we believe is not to 
company with the early Fathers, whom our “Catholic” 
friends are bound “‘to follow.’’ Since more than one have 
declared, ‘Faith is the belief of the impossible” (of 
understanding, let us say), there has been a good deal 
of hot air anent unity and reunion of the churches, but 
we are no “forrarder’’ than before it began to exhale 
from heated hearts and brains, and we shall probably go 
on, all minding the same thing (of our own “‘ism”) and 
doing our own work in our chosen way as heretofore. 
The much-quoted prayer, ‘‘that they all may be one,” 
has for its archetype the mystical union of the Father 
and the Son, which no sane person can pretend to define 
or understand. Certainly it is not the union of a society 
of men and women. EPISCOPALIAN. 


Christmas Giving. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have been reading the article in the Christian Register 
of February 9 by M. C. G., and I can’t bear to leave that 
as a last word on Christmas giving. 

It seems to me that because some people will spoil a 
beautiful custom is no reason why those who follow the 
custom rightly should give it up. If these people who 
spoil Christmas weren’t being silly about that, they would 
be being silly about something else. 

Of course one must follow certain sensible rules, such 
as planning beforehand (keeping Christmas all the year 
‘round in your heart), having surplus things and plans 
on hand for the emergency, having independence enough 
not to make it a debt-paying affair, not giving too ex- 
pensive presents, and so on. 

And I admit that not having more leisure for other 
friendly things at Christmas time has troubled me, but 
whatever friendly thing you do is bound to crowd out 
other friendly things you might do. I also think that 
a protest like this one from M. C. G. is a good thing, 
because it makes people think; but let it make them think 
of giving in the right, sane Christmas spirit, and not of 
abandoning this happy custom. K. B.S. 


aol FY < ¥ 
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The True Master. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


“This note is out of tune, and that is mute: 
I cannot play on such an instrument!”’ 
So said the artist rising, when his hand 
One searching sweep across the keys had sent. 


Soon after came there one of less renown, 
But through whose being flowed such harmony, 
That he commanded sweetest music forth, 
Despite the silent and the jarring key. 


It seemed as though the instrument had felt 
A gratitude for that condoning touch, 

Which, giving perfect notes a double stress, 
Passed gently over those that lacked so much. 


The music ceasing, one in tears arose 
Reaching his hand towards the faulty keys, 
““Master,”’ he said, ‘‘I would that such as thou, 
Dealt with my soul as thou hast dealt with these.’ 


Window Pictures. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The points of the compass are very real to me. If 
they were marked by visible signs at the four corners of 
things in general, they could not hold a larger place in 
my estimate of influences that control our destinies. 
The north is not loved as the south and west are, nor in 
weather mythology has it a genii quite so delightful as 
that of the east. The west is more highly favored than 
the others because it has the sunset light and glory, and 
the solemn awe and sacredness of twilight. Its influ- 
ences are poured profusely upon the south, but the 
north seems partially shut away from these splendors. 
The east has always been the sacred point of the com- 
pass, with a religious significance not attached to the 
other three. ‘The Greeks looked upon the creeping dawn 
as it circled half of the horizon, and called it the rosy- 
fingered aurora. The old Egyptian temple was placed 
so that the first long ray of the rising sun, at the new 
year, should pass through the great pylon, traverse the 
long, dark courts and corridors, and strike the image in 
the holy of holies with the presence of the god. So in 
Mohammedan mosque and Christian church, the east 
has a mysterious sanctity, a lingering touch of the pagan 
worship of the sun. 

The ancient temple, and even the old-time dwelling, 
made but little demand for windows. In warm climates 
the want was supplied by open colonnades and porticos 
and uncovered interior courts. But the northern races 
were forced to invent windows to give them glimpses of 
the outer world in the long, cold season. But they were 
thought to be a luxury too expensive for the poor, and 
even the well-to-do often walled. them up to escape the 
window tax. 

Now the joy of the house is its windows. They are 
to the dwelling what eyes are to the human being. An 
east and west position is still the best for the house 
beautiful; for thus as the sun travels it visits the rooms 
in order, and secures the great boon of the sunset radi- 
ance and the morning glory. Fine works of art are a 
joy in a house to appreciative eyes; but beautiful windows 
are better still, for they show us pictures painted by the 
divine artist, not one, but many, changing each hour of 
the day and night. ‘I have two great blessings,’’ once 
said a hopeless invalid. ‘‘I have my window and my 
Bible.’”’ The window was only a small one, in an un- 
picturesque neighborhood, but it had a plant in it, a little 
red geranium |that blossomed heartily, and the sun- 
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shine of palaces and stately gardens could not have been 
dearer to this crippled lady. 

So it sometimes seems that it would be well to build 
the windows first, and then add the walls of the house, 
adapting them to what is left of space and opportunity. 
The placing of the windows determines the character of 
the house. Dark and gloomy houses, in the mind of the 
romancer, are associated with dark and unholy deeds. 
Is there any wretch so wicked that it is right to exclude 
him from light and fresh air in dark and noisome prison 
cells? The medieval thought of darkness as a punish- 
ment is one of the subtlest, the most satanic ever in- 
vented. To go mad pining for the light is an easily 
conceivable fate. But the world is moving as to what is 
due to the lowest and vilest of human beings, and a 
reform has set in with the window as its symbol and 
sacred sign. ‘The dark and dank underground dwelling, 
the tenement room with its one window opening on a 
well, filled with rank and stagnant air, the emanations 
of many evil odors, has awakened partially the con- 
science of society, and the time is coming when such 
abominations will be swept away, and the window, 
opening to the air and light of heaven, will do its benefi- 
cent work. ‘The window is the symbol of the costliest 
thing in great cities the poor man seeks to buy. Not 
many infants perish from actual starvation; but thou- 
sands of babies, poor, pallid, human plants, born in sun- 
less places, are starved each year from lack of pure air 
and the blessed light of day. 

A window may be a sign of an exquisite sense of beauty 
or of utter degradation and filthy living. A broken 
casement, begrimed and smeared, stuffed with rags or 
straw, is symptomatic of the people who dwell there 
more than any other feature of the house. Their habits, 
even their history, are writ large upon the wall, so that all 
may read. It is pleasant to turn in thought to an Eng- 
lish country cottage or a little Dutch or German home, 
where the poor and humble dwellers seem to have an 
innate love of nature, and thus imbibe the delicacy and 
refinement that generally accompanies such devotion. 
It is pleasant to see how every inch of space is used to 
wreathe plants and vines about the spotless windows, 
how thrift and neatness go hand in hand with this gentle 
art that we, in this country, do not understand. Where 
our poor go in country neighborhoods, the way is often 
marked by filth, litter, uncleanness, and sights that repel 
every sentiment of pleasure. The windows of city slums 
look out on back yards that often are a horror to vision,— 
refuse heaps, waste, and garbage unemptied for many 
days,—disgustful sights that only tend to cultivate bru- 
tality and react in moral deformity. 

The famous Squeers had a system of cleaning windows 
not to be commended. ‘Spell winder, then go and clean 
it,” he commanded; but it would be a fortunate thing 
if the children of the poor could have some gentler lessons 
on this important subject instilled into their minds. 
Window gardening has made some progress in our time, 
but it needs a much greater impetus to give a touch of 
refinement and delicate feelings to many poor homes. 
The poor of Paris are especially devoted to the window- 
box, and its bit of greenery or cluster of bright blossoms, 
a sprig of geranium in bloom, a spray of mignonette. 
When our eye falls on these refreshing spots in the waste 
of ugly wall, we gather at once some hint of the nature 
of the woman or child or crippled man who lives under 
the roof, and loves the symbol of God’s country, if it be 
nothing more than a bunch of cress. 

One-storied church windows, “‘richly dight,’’ beautiful 
as they are, still show a lingering touch of the old, blind » 
mysticism that taught that God loves the dark and should 
be worshipped in dim and shadowy places. These win- 
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dows are often simply for show. Excluding the light 
they shut out the air and produce what may be called 
the church effluvia that causes an almost irresistible 
somnolence. If the windows of the sanctuary were 
made to open widely, letting in floods of sunshine and 
waves of the good breath of the outer world, what a 
beautiful type they would offer of religious freedom and 
spiritual enlargement, the dissipation of medieval shadows, 
the emancipation of the soul from dark and dwarfing 
superstition. 

From my eastern window I see a sober landscape that 
pleases me in its winter dress. A hill gently rises in the 
distance, clothed with forest trees, their interwoven 
boughs making a network of purple shade. Some sturdy 
oaks are bunched against them with the brown leafage 
hanging bravely upon the limbs. The snow is spread 
out on the level ground, smooth and white as marble, 
and all the trees just now, from the late storm, are hung 
with rime, like exquisite jewel work. Each tiniest twig 
has its gem, as it shines against the blue of the sky. 
When the snow melts, the brown, familiar earth will ap- 
pear withered and faded, but good and genuine, and all 
the hues of sky and air will harmonize, as they do now, 
with the white vesture; for the colors blend with a kind 
of tune that knows no discord, like the lullabies we 
heard when our mothers rocked us to sleep long ago, 
and the rest and peace are infinite as earth croons to 
her children. The smallest opening to earth and sky 
can give us happy thoughts and intimations of an in- 
finite love and care that broods over the habitations of 
men. 

Summit, N. J. 


The Lily and the Pine. 


I found a lily near my door 
Which bloomed an hour, then bloomed no more; 
And her pure-hearted perfectness 

My heart did bless. 


I saw high up the mountain cold 

A pine a hundred winters old; 

For his strong-hearted patience there 
I breathed a prayer. 


O hour of sweetly breathing life! 

O century of strength and strife! 

I only know that in each one 
God’s will was done. 


—Theodore C. Williams, in “‘ Poems of Belief.” 


@ 


An Hour with William R. Alger. 


BY REV. EDWARD S. CROSS. 


When I first visited the delightful city of Denver, 
early in March, 1879, my enjoyment of the brilliant 
climate of this city and region was enhanced by its con- 
trast with the gloomy skies and the heavy atmosphere 
of the preceding week during my journey thither from 
the Atlantic coast. 

In those smokeless days of little manufacturing, Denver 
was radiant and glittering in the atmosphere of that 
transparent clime. As if called forth by the enchant- 
ment of some magician’s wand, Denver arose, beautiful 
and rich in verdure, from that far-stretching desert 
plain over which I had been journeying,—a strange and 
lovely apparition amid the most unlikely surroundings. 
That city was the gateway of the Rocky Mountains 
as, majestic in aspect and rich in color, they fronted the 
desert, dominating that great plain like the serried fore- 
most rank of some mighty army. In embattled array 
that line of massive and rugged peaks seemed at once to 
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defy and to allure the invading pioneers of exploration, 
of mining, and of commerce from the East, who were 
about to become the men of the West. And that Rocky 
Mountain land was the Land of Hope to many a lan- 
guid invalid as well as to many an eager fortune-seeker. 

Among the many health-seekers then drawn to Denver 
was the Rev. William Rounseville Alger, whose dis- 
tinguished career I, as a Bostonian, had followed with 
interest. In my early days, before entering the Epis- 
copal Church, I, though a Trinitarian Congregationalist, 
made it a point to hear once at least the cultured and 
often eloquent Unitarian preachers with whom Boston 
abounded. It was chiefly at-that period that I listened 
to Starr King, Edward_E. Hale, ‘Ezra S. Gannett, James 
Freeman Clarke, Dr. Bartol, Robert Collyer, Dr. Put- 
nam, George L. Chaney, Henry Foote, William R. Alger, 
Dr. Hedge, Rufus Ellis, Mr. Ware, Dr. Chandler Rob- 
bins, Mr. Savage, Robert Laird Collier, and (in their 
Unitarian days) Dr. Huntington and Dr. Hepworth, not 
to mention Ralph Waldo Emerson and Edward Everett— 
former Unitarian clergymen—whom I heard as lecturers. 
(I fancy that at the perusal of this list some Unitarian 
readers—aged, like myself—may glow with something 
of pride as they recall their ancestral denominational 
glories embodied in this luminous galaxy.) It may be 
wondered at, by the younger Unitarian readers, that I 
did not hear Theodore Parker, but older Unitarians 
will recall the fact that Parker was not a little ostracized 
(whether from his own fault or theirs) by his fellow-clergy, 
so that a Trinitarian Congregationalist, though soon 
after attending many Unitarian services, might well, 
in youthful days, have shrunk with a certain horror from 
the noble and terrible iconoclast of Music Hall. 

I heard Mr. Alger preach, I believe, in his church in 
Bulfinch Place, but I have retained no definite impres- 
sion of his sermon there. Quite otherwise was it with 
my hearing of his Lowell Institute lectures on “Sym- 
bolism.”’ In these lectures the slow and gravely gentle 
and melodious delivery harmonized with the dreamy 
beauty and nobleness of the thought and the language. 
In these earlier days the quietly cultured preacher and 
lecturer and author of ‘‘The Genius. of Solitude” and of 
“The Friendships of Women’’ would hardly have been 
expected to develop into the impassioned protagonist 
of radical religion in his aggressive polemic campaign at 
Music Hall. Was it, in part, the atmosphere of that hall, 
where the fiercely heroic sincerity of Theodore Parker 
had been succeeded by the far less sincere oratory of the 
fluent and unstable ‘Adirondack’ Murray,—was it 
this atmosphere, together with the exhilaration almost 
inevitable when the dreamy, poetic sage of Bulfinch 
Place faced a new and vast audience representing hu- 
manity at large, in place of the dignified refinement of a 
small and select congregation,—was it the place and its 
environment that transformed the preacher and heightened 
his eloquence? 

At any rate, I heard him preach in that hall a memorably 
impressive sermon. It was an arraignment, forceful, 
dignified,, and sublime, of the orthodox system of the 
churches, Catholic and Protestant, in which he not only 
admitted, but vividly emphasized, the powerful dramatic 
and emotional attraction of that doctrinal system. 

I do not know how long Mr. Alger continued at Music 
Hall, or whether his preaching campaign there caused the 
temporary nervous breakdown which led him, for a 
season, to withdraw from ministerial activity and to 
seek rest or treatment in a European tour. The super- 
latively refined and dreamily poetic scholar was far less 
fitted for the arena of Music Hall than were his prede- 
cessors,—that born fighter, the dauntless Parker, or the 
coarse-grained, free-lance, ‘‘Adirondack”’ Murray. Not 
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for William Rounseville Alger was the gaudium cer- 
taminis, either of Marathon or of Donnybrook Fair! 

Early in 1879, on my way to Denver where I was 
ordained Deacon, and on a later visit Presbyter, by good 
Bishop Spalding (whose memory I cherish with affec- 
tion and reverence), I spent a few days at Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, with my Boston friend, Frank Wigglesworth 
Clarke, professor of chemistry in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, otherwise called the McMicken University. 
Clarke was one of the brightest, wittiest, most genial, and 
most versatile men I have known. He was a radical 
Unitarian, and prided himself on being ‘‘severely hetero- 
dox,” and yet a cultivator of the acquaintance of preachers 
more orthodox than himself. The Rector of the Uni- 
versity at that time was Rev. Mr. Vickers, an English 
Unitarian of a most combative temper, whose adminis- 
tration was stormy almost beyond conception. A very 
different man was Prof. Clarke’s pastor, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, in our day the eminent and most usefully 
active Doctor of Divinity. 

Prof. Clarke introduced me to Mr. Wendte, who in- 
formed me that Mr. Alger had gone to Denver for his 
health, and amiably suggested that I should call on him, 
giving Mr. Wendte’s oral message by way of introduction. 
I did so, and listened to about the most impressive mono- 
logue of perhaps an hour’s duration that I was ever 
favored with,—a monologue, practically, for I was neither 
so dull nor so irreverent as to desire to break its flow. 

The general impression remaining in my memory is 
that of a slow and stately but not stilted eloquence of 
conversation,—a kind of organ music, as it seems to my 
recollection. As for particular points, I remember those 
which follow. 

One was practical rather than poetical. It dealt, how- 
ever, with that enchanting Colorado climate, which is 
the soul and the inspiration of poetry. Mr. Alger told 
me that he so benefited by the climate that he had gained 
fifteen pounds in a few months. Before leaving Boston, 
I had been warned by Rev. Dr? Tenney, the Congre- 
‘gational president of the Colorado Springs College, 
against the dangerous exhilaration of the altitude and 
climate, and then, or later, I applied to the buoyant Rocky 
Mountain atmosphere the story of the little mouse which, 
placed in a receiver filled with oxygen, danced around in 
delight and presently died! 

Dr. Tenney told me (in substance) not to work fast, 
walk fast, think fast, or talk fast out there. In contrast 
with his practical prose counsel was the sonorous elo- 
quence of phrase and of voice in which Mr. Alger charac- 
teristically conveyed a like advice. ‘‘Economize your 
emotions,’’ was his admonishing phrase, but the context 
of his discourse indicated that he used the term ‘‘emo- 
tions’”’ broadly, as comprehending not simply the pas- 
sion, and affections,—love and hatred, hope and fear and 
sympathy and the like,—but also the esthetic and intel- 
lectual elements, and the nervous susceptibilities, with 
enthusiasm and eagerness and vivacity and keenness 
of mind or temperament. 

As a warning instance of a man who, even in the duller 
Eastern climate, had neglected to ‘‘economize his emo- 
tions,” Mr. Alger told me of his fellow Unitarian clergy- 
man, John Weiss, the able radical preacher, still more 
renowned as a brilliant Shakespearian critic. In his 
majestically sonorous voice, in a grandly oracular manner, 
Mr. Alger summed up the case of John Weiss in the 
words, ‘““He wore his emotions like a crown, ostenta- 
tiously!”” (This seems to me, as he uttered it, the finest 
bit of conversational eloquence I have ever listened to.) 
He told me that Weiss, with his powerful constitution, 
should have lived to be a hundred years old, but had died 
at sixty-one because of this uneconomic course. It 
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needs hardly to be said that I profited by Mr. Alger’s ad- 
vice, following that of Dr. Tenney, and that so I derived 
benefit, and not injury, from the climate of Colorado. 

Once more I saw and heard Mr. Alger. It was at his 
own church in Denver on a week-day evening, when I 
had the great pleasure of listening to one lecture in a 
course. This lecture seems to me to have been cast in 
a similar mould with the Lowell lectures on “Sym- 
bolism,’’ fifteen or twenty years before. Mr. Alger 
half personified the four elements of Religion, Philos- 
ophy, Poetry, and Science, telling what each did or 
expressed; and of Poetry he affirmed, sonorously, as its 
attribute or function, ‘Poetry prophesies a universal 
Heaven.” 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Strike at the Cause. 


BY REV. ELMER S. FORBES. 


Not all churches are interested in all social reforms, 
but some of them are always sympathetic towards cer- 
tain kinds of reform. Large numbers can be enlisted at 
any time in a campaign against intemperance or vice 
or gambling or any of the gross offences against public 
and private morality put under the ban by the Ten Com- 
mandments. ‘Their efforts in these directions have been 
earnest and persevering, and no one would diminish by 
the smallest iota the well-earned tribute of praise which 
they have won by their splendid work for the public 
welfare. Be conditions what they may, there is no com- 
munity in which they would not be very much worse if 
it were not for the churches. And yet, when it is con- 
sidered that a large proportion of the intelligence and the 
energy and the financial strength of the country is in 
the churches, it would seem that really they ought to have 
accomplished more than they have, either as organiza- 
tions or through their membership. Granting all that 
has been done, the saloon and the speak-easy are still 
too much in evidence, vice is so commonplace that a 
very large number variously estimated by different au- 
thorities of the adult males in the United States are now 
or have been infected with venereal disease, any clerk 
who chooses can find his way to a gambling outfit where 
he may be relieved of his money speedily and scientifi- 
cally, and we are told that crime is more than keeping 
pace with the increase in population. What the statistics 
of these things would be if there had been no churches in 
the country no one can tell, very much higher no doubt; 
but, considering the influence and the power of the Chris- 
tian community, it seems as if they should be very much 
lower than they are. That they are not awakens the 
suspicion that the attacks upon these evils have not 
always been most wisely directed. Possibly they have 
been frontal in some cases when a flank movement would 
have been more effective. It is not by accident that the 
saloons are thickest and vice is rampant and offences 
against law and order most numerous in the congested 
districts of our cities and towns. ‘There must be some 
reason why men and women are seemingly more thirsty 
and more vicious in these crowded quarters than they 
are in the more spacious precincts of the Fenway and 
Morningside Heights, and why it is that methods of 
reform which work well in country villages so often fail 
in towns and cities where reform is equally necessary. 

The ordinary way of accounting for the wretchedness 
and misery of city slums is to charge them up to intem- 
perance and the other forms of moral delinquency which 
are most common in these districts. Those who know 
the slums best, however, reverse the sequence of cause 
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and effect and rather look upon the wretchedness and 
misery of slum life as being the cause of the saloon, the 
brothel, and the gambling den, believing it is largely 
because people are living miserably that they succumb 
to these and other forms of evil. They can give the 
reasons for their faith. Scores of thousands of families 
are living under conditions which break down physical 
and moral health and which are unsanitary and utterly 
incompatible with anything like a true home life. Their 
surroundings, the streets and alleys upon which they 
dwell, if in the city, are unspeakably dreary and dull, 
vast wastes of bricks and mortar with nothing to relieve 
the ugliness. The dwellings themselves are poorly 
lighted and ventilated, scantily supplied with the con- 
veniences for housekeeping, often with an insufficient 
water supply and unmentionable plumbing: there aremany 
rooms without windows, and many more opening upon 
narrow and noisome courts and shafts into which the sun 
never shines and which are the breeding places of disease 
and poverty. Furthermore, every objectionable feature 
in the construction and maintenance of these dwellings 
is made worse by an appalling overcrowding. Thousands 
of families, not merely couples, but families with children 
and often with lodgers, are living in single-room apart- 
ments. In well-nigh every growing manufacturing 
town and city people will be found packed into sleeping- 
rooms, twice or three times or four times as many as 
health and decency permit. Is it any wonder that the 
saloon flourishes amid such living conditions? Families 
which are subjected to them are not likely to have a very 
keen, intellectual life; and why should not the men, and 
too often the women, seek the cheap release from dis- 
comfort which alcohol gives? The saloon is a perfectly 
natural expression of slum life in either city or country. 
And so with the vice which is so painfully evident in the 
quarters of the poor. The young people have no place 
to meet each other at home. ‘The streets, the trolley 
car, the moving picture show, and the public dance hall 
are their resorts, and the late hours and dark hallways 
of the tenements complete the wreck of lives. 

There is little use in preaching against drink and the 
other common vices in the North End or on the East 
Side or in the stockyards and doing nothing else; the odds 
are too heavy; to scotch these evils something else is 
necessary. Clean up the slums, give people a chance 
to live decently as human beings should, and manners 
and morals will begin to improve. Social workers 
from Octavia Hill, writing forty years ago, bear wit- 
ness to the marked effect of better surroundings on 
character, and it would seem that the churches might 
well take their cue from such testimony. It is both the 
duty and the earnest wish of the churches to build men 
up in character: if under some circumstances direct 
appeals fail to have the desired success, let them try 
another method. If in the given case it is true that better 
living conditions will accomplish what sermons cannot, 
the natural suggestion is that the churches should devote 
some attention to plans for abolishing the slums and secur- 
ing better dwellings for those who have been obliged to 
live there. In places where there are no slums nor slum 
spots the churches can render no greater service to their 
communities than to take the lead in securing laws and 
ordinances which shall forever prevent their develop- 
ment. ‘These are problems worthy of the best Christian 
thought: at bottom they are profoundly ethical and 
spiritual in their implications, and in their many phases 
may well find place for discussion upon our conference 
programmes. ‘This does not mean that what is familarly 
known as the spiritual function of the churches is to be 
in any way disturbed or impaired, for, if this should 
happen, they would die speedily and deservedly; but it 
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does mean the adoption of new. methods to meet new 
situations, a venture into a new field of effort, and a 
sharing in the high spirit which filled the heart of Saint 
Paul and which led him to exclaim: “I am made all 
things to all men, that I might by all means save some. 
And this I do for the gospel’s sake.’”’” The time has come 
to strike vigorously at the slum as a great cause of moral 
evil. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Spirit of Appreciation. 


BY REV. ABRAM WYMAN. 


It would be hard to find a more valuable mental-spirit- 
ual equipment for a man to take and carry through life 
than the attitude of hearty appreciation of the men and 
women we know, the world about us, the opportunities 
that life offers. ‘The spirit of appreciation” is a vague 
phrase with a hazy meaning, yet each one probably 
understands what is meant by it. Strictly speaking, the 
appreciative person is one who makes just estimates. 
It has come to be used commonly in a larger and more 
intense ‘sense, I think. Thus we speak of an apprecia- 
tive listener, of an appreciative observer of men or events, 
meaning something more thereby than that the listener 
or observer is strictly impartial, exactly just. It is not 
mere judgment divorced from all feeling. It is just esti- 
mate plus favorable emotion towards that judged. ‘The 
appreciative listener delights in what he hears: the ap- 
preciative observer rejoices in what he sees. Not alone 
is the term “appreciative” commonly contrasted in our 
thought with emotionlessness, lack of feeling. Also we 
commonly use it in contradistinction to the critical, fault- 
finding attitude of mind. It is this spirit of appreciation 
that I have called one of the most valuable assets in life. 

The outcome of the attitude of appreciation is various, 
and it affects nearly, if not quite, all of the relations of life. 

Appreciation helps to understand our fellow-men, and 
gives insight into their character. Hostility and in-. 
difference shut the doors of understanding. I can never 
come to know, save in the most imperfect way, him whom 
I dislike or am indifferent to. Sympathetic imagination 
is a wonderful quickener of the understanding. Prob- 
ably no one can know another thoroughly until he comes 
to like him heartily. Indifference is destitute of in- 
sight. How can I understand that to which I will not give 
a thought? Indifference puts distance between people. 
If to any I am thoroughly indifferent, I am as far away 
as across the world. Hostility sharpens the vision for 
defects. It blurs the vision for excellencies. Dislike 
tends to see and magnify faults, to find the neutral tints 
of character black, to depreciate virtues or even to make 
them over into vices. Thus the outcome of indifference 
is lack of understanding, the outcome of hostility is mis- 
understanding. Appreciation tends to see the good 
qualities. It will ever be taking men and women at their 
best. Its outcome is sympathetic understanding. It 
needs to be remembered, perhaps, that appreciation and 
understanding are closely interdependent, mutually cause 
and effect. To appreciate another’s good qualities is 
obviously to understand him better. Usually the better 
we come to understand another, particularly if it is a 
sympathetic understanding, the more we appreciate 
whatever worth, be it much or little, he may have. I 
am not sure that it does not hold in all cases. ‘The obvious 
exception is that of those who, from our ordinary stand- 
ards of conduct and character, are pretty thoroughly 
depraved. It would seem that the more we know of 
them the more we would appreciate not their worth, but 
their depravity. Yet I think it is almost universally true 
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that those who have long come into intimate contact 
with the so-called criminal classes, with degenerates 
and defectives, and have taken a sympathetic interest 
in them, are more discriminating and less sweeping in 
their condemnation to say the least: also they find, I 
believe, good qualities that must forever remain unknown 
without this sympathetic interest. These have found 
what each of us ought to have known by candid self- 
examination, if in no other way,—that the distance be- 
tween the so-called best in the world and the so-called 
worst is by no means so far as we sometimes think. 
Was it John Wesley who one day, seeing a murderer 
taken out for execution, said, ‘There goes John Wesley, 
but by the grace of God’’? He or any other good man 
might have said it in entire sincerity. For whoever 
has arrived at the years of understanding, and, looking 
back on what might have been and forward into what may 
be, does not see within himself the possibilities of the 
worst sort of a criminal, knows neither himself nor human 
nature well. It is in this possibility that lies the eternal 
truth at the heart of the doctrine, rightly repudiated in 
its old form, of total depravity. 

How excellent in its results is this spirit of appreciation 
that sees the best in a person and rejoices in it! It speaks 
encouragement to him. It makes for more resolute en- 
deavor, whereby his best is changed into something still 
better. Appreciating the good in a man holds him to the 
good far better than calling attention to some fault he 
may possess, though the latter may sometimes need to be 
done. How much more effective would be the train- 
ing of children were scolding and fault-finding at the 
minimum and appreciation at the maximum! Children, 
perhaps, do not like appreciation better than grown peo- 
ple; but they are more dependent upon it for making the 
best out of themselves. The recognition of another’s 
excellencies tends also to increase the good in one’s self. 
What is possible for others is in some measure possible 
for me. If these have made so much out of themselves 
and their lives, I can at least make something out of my- 
self and my life. So does the seeing good in others lead to 
emulation and increased efficiency in one’s self. 

Along with appreciation of others should go also appre- 
ciation of one’s self. What I have in mind is,not weak 
self-complacency. It is not so much consideration of 
what one is as of what he might be and ought to be,— 
what one owes to his higher nature as a human being, 
what he ought to do and be as a child of God, gifted with 
powers that, rightly used, make him divine. It is that a 
man shall think highly of himself in the proper sense; that 
he shall esteem himself too highly to be mean, brutal, 
dishonorable. Without this sort of self-esteem no man 
can be what he ought to be. It is the prerequisite of mak- 
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ing the most of himself, of doing his best work, of ren-’ 


dering his best service to others. Indeed, in a very pro- 
found sense no one can appreciate and call forth the best 
in others who does not esteem himself aright. 

How much delight in Nature adds to the joy of life! It 
is a perennial source of happiness. Nor is it necessary 
to enjoy all the aspects of Nature. ‘This were impossible, 
doubtless. No man is large enough to comprehend the 
infinite variety of Nature. Nature is always with us in 
infinitude of aspects. From these each, selecting accord- 
ing to his tastes, may have his fill. In how many and how 
varied ways does Nature speak to him who delights in her. 
For his eyes the flowers shine out in their beauty. For 
him the rose and lily are dowered with fragrance. For 
his ear are the songs of the birds, the harmonies of the 
wind, the laughter of falling water, the never-ceasing, 
infinitely varied melodies of the sea as it beats upon its 
shores. For him the placid lake mirrors the passing 
cloud. For him is the sheen of the summer, sun- 
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drenched meadows. And the peace of the autumn fields 
is his. For him is the tender light of the summer morn- 
ing and the tumultuous majesty of the storm. For him 
the fires of sunset are kindled in the darkening west. 
His is the solemn splendor of the starry night. Daily he 
hears the command of old, ‘‘Let there be light’’; and 
daily before his eyes is enacted the old, old miracle of the 
morning, as ‘“‘the day breaks and the shadows. flee.”’ 
If we find the world in which we live merely common 
and not divine, if it has no speech for us, if it does not 
minister to our souls, it is because we have common souls 
not dowered with the insight that comes from the spirit 
of appreciation. 

The value -of appreciation is not merely that it enables 
us to see the best in men and things, but that it enables 
us to make the most out of our life and opportunities, 
out of things and men. Whether we find the town in 
which we reside a good place to live in depends more 
upon ourselves than upon the town. The happiness 
one gets out of home life depends quite as much upon him 
as it does on his family. The making of friends is largely 
in our own hands. Whoever likes people in a wholesome, 
generous way shall have friends. One’s work is a delight 
or a burden not so much from its character as from the 
spirit in which it is done. The use we make of life’s 
opportunities is with us. There is no occupation, no 
career, no life that is destitute of opportunities for useful- 
ness and true greatness. He who takes fullest advantage 
of them is he who succeeds most nearly in approaching 
them in the right spirit. 

Again, the value of appreciation is that it makes for 
happiness. The satisfactions in life come not so much 
from what we have as from our attitude towards what 
we have, and still more, it is likely, from our attitude 
towards what we have not. The man with the appre- 
ciative spirit knows the joy of life, the satisfaction of liv- 
ing. It is to him who enjoys Nature that she ministers. 
He has little time for fretfulness and complaint who is 
glad of his blessings 

‘There is one, and only one, danger I can think of in giv- 
ing the spirit of appreciation fullest scope. It is that 
it produces a weak optimism, a satisfaction with things as 
they are, that paralyzes effort and halts progress part way 
to the goal. It is a danger, however, that, as I think, is 
hardly of import enough to deserve mention. It comes 
only when rejoicing in the good that it blinds to the 
better that ought to be. It will never come to one who 
remembers that the end of life, and the measure of its 
success, is not so much attainment as progress. 

Another name for the spirit of appreciation is cheer- 
fulness, or at least facing the world with courage and 
cheer is its legitimate and necessary outcome. I know 
that life has in store for every son of man sorrow, hard- 
ship, suffering, disappointment both in ourselves and in 
what we are able to accomplish and in the character 
of others; and yet life need not be tragic. I know there 
are, and must be, tragedies in every life; and yet I am 
persuaded that life need not and should not be tragedy. 
The final word in life is always, “Again I say unto you 
rejoice.” At least it is if life is to triumph over its 
tragedies and attain its fullest development and effi- 
ciency. 

You will recollect that the author of the book of Prov- 
erbs represents Wisdom present with God as his agent 
at the creation; and that he represents Widsom as ever 
rejoicing before God, rejoicing in the habitable earth, 
its delight ever in the sons of men. Herein does Wisdom 
justify itself, herein does Wisdom prove itself wise: that 
it ever rejoices before God, rejoicing in the world that 
God has made, delighting in the sons of men whom he has 
created. If this is God’s world, and he made it, and we 
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are his children, why should we not rejoice? Indeed what 
other attitude is so rational as this? It was in the spirit 
of appreciation, which is the deepest insight, that Wisdom 
faced and approached the world and life and man and 
God. ‘This must be the attitude of him who would get and 
make the most out of life. 

The word “appreciation’”’ is often used in a different 
sense from that in which I have been using the term, has 
a different meaning than this. ‘To appreciate means also 
to increase in value, in worth. Now, who puts the spirit 
of appreciation into his daily life in the first sense shall 
make his life appreciate in the second sense. ‘This, then, 
is the sum and substance of all I have said and the final 
justification of the spirit of appreciation,—that by it life 
grows in worth and becomes increasingly happy and 
satisfactory 

Norta Easton, Mass. 


Life. 


BY T. L. HINCKLEY. 


How do I know I live? 
By the good red blood that courses through me; 
By the song which rises in my throat when the air is fresh and the 
bright sun shines; 
By the good strong arm I use when I must labor; 
By the dear, dear friends that greet me day by day; 
By the tenderness that creeps into my soul when the moon shines, 
and the winds lie down, and the beautiful night passes; 
Or when I look into the eyes of a fair and trusting girl,— 
By all these things I know that I do live. 
And by another thing,—a dumb and nameless thing, 
Born of the great unknowable that is our common mystery, 
Yea, a veritable child of the Darkness, a yearning vague and never 
satisfied,— 
By this token which with all men I possess 
I am sure that I do live 
And am one of the children of Him who sent me hither; 
And this thing teaches me in a manner 
Whereby I know my days are not my days alone, 
Nor the works I do my works alone, 
Nor the failures I make my failures alone, 
But that they all are bound so intimately with your days, your 
work, and your failures, dear friend, 
That not the air you breathe is closer to your nostrils 
Than what I do is concerned with what you do,— 
All this I take as proof that I do live. 


Dante and Heart-ensnaring Italy. 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


There is more than a smidgin of truth in a mot by 
Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard, that “enlarging 
one’s acquaintance with a foreign language is a happy 
way of wasting a large amount of time.’’ But then 
there is much more in language study than that, though 
his satire be delicate and the shaft well winged. 

True, that learning Italian, say, in mature years is 
sawing wood and shovelling sand. But then the splen- 
did lure of Italy!—if you have only been there and retain 
that feeling at your heart, have scented the morning dew 
and inhaled the perfume of the gardens at dawn, and 
felt your soul caught with the gentle noose (dolce laccio) 
of love for the idioma gentile and for the fair land itself! 

Personally, I read Italian for the sake of Dante and 
Manzoni, Carducci and De Amicis, but, on attempting 
to read French poetry, am at once taken sick at the 
stomach, and compelled to say with Landor (oh, for- 
give me, my dear Parisian friend!) that ‘‘poetry of the 
higher order is as impossible in that curst language as 
it is in Chinese.’’ James Russell Lowell has said that 
Dante, the most virile of poets, cannot possibly be 
translated into “the most feminine of languages,”’ 
French. 
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Dante! ‘“‘the central man of all the world, as repre- 
senting in perfect balance the imaginative, the moral, 
and intellectual faculties.” But, to enjoy him, you must 
read his own speech, become Italianized. ‘Then, pish 
and pooh and yawn as you may at his obsolete theology 
and the thrice desiccated, skeletonized pages of parts 
of his work, you find yourself held by an infrangible 
chain. It is the man’s imagination, but most of all his 
splendid moral fibre, moral intensity, that fascinate, 
glowing everywhere through the translucent swathings 
of his soul, like the ruby’s flame. In this sublime hunger 
for moral perfection lies his lasting quality. It is this 
that has centred upon him the gaze of both hemispheres 
for centuries. -As we read him, we say, as he said of 
the Mantuan bard, 


“Vou uplift me so that I am more than I.” 


His lofty chant, like the stroke of his angel’s wing, light- 
ens the brow of its burden of sorrow and fault. And 
true also of himself is another remark of his about a cer- 
tain remorse of the gentle guide (Virgil) :— 
“‘O noble conscience and clear! 
How sharp a sting is a little fault to thee!”’ 

There is a stanza in the Paradiso (XVIIL.) which is 
very pat to the present American economic situation, 
say the thirty cold-storage warehouses of Chicago and 
their dirty-souled forestallers :— 

“Erst ’twas the wont to make war with swords: 


now it is made by withholding, now here, now there, 
the bread the tender father bars from none.’’ 
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As for mere superficial pleasure, it is of course Dante’s 
melodious verse and his nature-imagery that count. It 
is a common remark that there is more of the latter in 
the “milder shades’ of the Purgatorio than in the 
Inferno, vastly superior as the latter is as a piece of 
creative work (though the Inferno is not absolutely 
original in plan, after all, for there were many imagi- 
nary descents into hell before Dante’s time, described 
by Ovid, Lucan, Statius, Homer, and Virgil; to the 
latter he is deeply indebted). Yet so intense is the real- 
ism of the Inferno (and of the whole poem) that doubt- 
less there have been thousands of simple souls to believe 
that Dante. was not merely writing an allegory of the 
upward striving of man, but that he actually went bodily 
through the scenes he described and himself believed 
that he did. Yes, the nature-imagery of the Purgatorio 
is extremely beautiful and restful. In that last word 
lies the secret. The charm is that of contrast. Emerg- 
ing, as Dante and the other (disembodied) poet do, from 
the overwhelming horrors, the smoke, grime, fire, groans 
and sighs, and, above all, the appalling darkness, of the 


-eternal prison-house, the Italian poet bathes his soul 


in the quiet Sabbath-morning light at the foot of the 
great expiatory mount with keenest joy, and through the 
entire poem thereafter, including the Paradiso, the frame- 
work and embroidery of his story is light, ever sun 
and star light, and the joyous song of birds or talk 
about birds, these latter, too, being an antidote to the 
gloom of the “cruel seas’? over which his little bark 
has hitherto run (Canto I., 3). In the opening lines of 
the Purgatorio it is the 
“Dolce color d’ oriental zaffiro,” 


“‘the sweet hue of orient sapphire’’ on the clear forehead 
of the morning sky that restores his spirits, and, as the 
light grows less dim, he sees the trembling of the floor 
of the sea,—‘‘il tremolar della marina.” ‘This imagery 
reminds one of that simile in Canto XII., where, on the 
huge girone, or terraced road, the Angel of Humility, 
robed in white, appears, and on his face a light like that 
of a star trembling in the pure sky of dawn! (Can that 
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in that first canto he eagerly fixes his gaze and ours 
on the burning splendors of the four stars of the South- 
ern Cross (we are in the Southern Pacific, remember, 
a region as yet only divined by Dante and the men 
of his time, not known). In Canto II. the atmosphere 
is still all joy and peace, the imagery that of the light 
and the sky and of song. Casella sings, and the magic 
barque is wafted on swifter than light by the spread 
wings of the Angel of God, its celestial pilot, dazzling 
the eyes with the light of heaven shining in his face and 
flaming from his pinions. 

The whole atmosphere of the Purgatorio is that of 
a magical scene. As in “I‘he Tempest’’ of Shakespeare, 
“the air is full of noises,’ and mysterious voices now 
and again break the silence, startling the two upward 
climbers, who thus realize that the air is full of unseen 
beings. In Canto XXIV. the quintessence of the warm 
southland (not Italy alone) is ambered in two perfect 
stanzas, wherein Dante tells how he felt on the middle 
of his brow a mysterious wind wafted from unseen 
pinions and breathing an ambrosial fragrance, like that 
of the air of May at dawn, all impregnate with the scent 
of dewy grass and of flowers. In Canto XXVIII. there 
is another perfumed breeze:— 


“A sweet breeze, itself invariable, was striking on my 
brow with no greater force than a gentle 
wind, 


“Defore which the branches, responsively trembling, 
were all bending toward that quarter where 
the holy mount casts its first shadow; 


“Yet not so far bent aside from their erect state 
that the little birds in the tops ceased to 
practise their every art, 


“but, singing, with full gladness they welcomed 
the first breezes within the leaves, which 
were murmuring the burden to their songs.” 


Shall I need, in these days when we aré invited to 
daily banquets of homicide and crime, to apologize for 
recalling two or three of the familiar grand passages 
in Dante on the birds?— 


“And like the little stork that lifts its wing 
through desire to fly, and, venturing not to 
abandon the nest, drops it down (even so was I,” etc.). 


Or this:— 


“Tike the lark who wheels her aéry flights, 
first singing, and then suddenly ceases, content 
with that last sweet note that sates her.’’ 


Or the opening of Canto XXIII. of the Paradiso, which 
forms the most touchingly beautiful bird description 
in literature :— 

“As the bird amidst the loved foliage who hath 


brooded on the nest of her sweet offspring 
through the night which hideth things from us, 


“who, to look upon their longed-for aspect and 
to find the food wherewith to feed them, 
wherein her heavy toils are pleasant to her, 


“foreruns the time, upon the open spray, and with 
glowing love awaiteth the sun, fixedly gazing 
for the dawn to rise, so,’’ etc. 


Napoleon plundered the art galleries of Europe, and Ten- 
nyson rifled its poetic hives of their honey. To the two 
instances of his imitation of Dante given by “J. C. C.” 
in €ornhill years ago, I will add a very interesting one. 
Tennyson’s “Hope a poising eagle burns above the un- 
risen morrow”’ and his image of the eagle (‘like a thun- 
derbolt he falls’) are both verbatim from the Ninth 
Purgatorio, where Dante sees in dream, “at the hour 
when the swallow begins her sad lays nigh unto the 
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morn,” ‘an eagle poised in the sky, with plumes of gold, 
with wings outspread, and intent to swoop.” ‘Then 
meseemed that, having wheeled awhile, terrible as a thun- 
derbolt (fulgor) he descended, and snatched me up far as 
the fiery sphere. There it seemed that he and I did 
burn” (Temple Classics translation). 

Now I ardently hope that no one as yet new to Dante 
will imagine that all of Dante is as beautiful as the 
passages above quoted. The fact is that the Paradiso 
is horribly dry as a whole. ‘Thomas Carlyle called it 
“‘a kind of inarticulate music.’”’ ‘There are islets of ver- 
dure here and there; but, in spite of these and the imagery 
of the great white rose toward the end, some of us, as we 
read the last line of this section, feel like saying with Cac- 
ciaguida, “I came from martyrdom unto this peace’’! 
The fact is that Galileo’s telescope killed Dante’s Para- 
diso. The gigantesque imagery of astronomy (our sun, 
like a great crimson bird with its brood, darting through 
the black void of space on its unreturning flight of three 
hundred and seventy-five million miles a year) makes the 
celestial machinery of Dante seem like a glorified “‘ Alice in 
Wonderland”’ tableau, only it isn’t interesting. ‘‘God is 
an unutterable sigh lying in the depths of the heart,’’ said 
Sebastian von Word, and the Alighieri’s attempt to vis- 
ualize it in poetic imagery was foredoomed to failure. I 
have read the Paradiso once in the original, but shall not 
again. Yet the little Temple Classics double-text In- 
ferno and Purgatorio make for one another story. They 
are livres de chevet, books to be put under the pillow or in 
the pocket, an antidote to American daily newspaper 
blarney and vulgarity. So are the one-volume poems of 
Carducci and the books of De Amicis. 

But it is better not to read the great poets until you 
know the language by faithful study of fifteen or twenty 
volumes at least and three or four grammars and have 
Petrocchi’s all-Italian lexicon at your elbow for con- 
stant use. For it is useless to conceal the fact that 
Italian is difficult. De Amicis quotes Giuseppe Civinini, 
a prominent journalist and critic of Florence, as say- 
ing that ‘‘the Italian tongue is one of the least spoken 
and the most difficult languages of Europe”’ (‘‘L’ Idioma 
Gentile,’ p. 209). The sound of e and 0, the place of 
the accent, the three forms of address (tu, voz, and Lei, 
—the last most fantastic), the incessant change of 
vowel endings, the pronouns and particles, and the 
many idioms make the acquisition of the language any- 
thing but easy, unless one is content with a mere 
smattering. The genius of the language is quite differ- 
ent from that of the Anglo-Germanic tongues. One 
has to learn to feel the national temperament im the 
speech in order to master the speech itself. And of 
course the tongue should be broken in by incessant 
reading aloud and by conversation. Florence is the real 
modern Athens, and her musical speech the true counter- 
part of that of Greece. Listening to the sonorous elo- 
quence of.a Roman at his own table, I felt as if Cicero 
or Demosthenes could not have uttered more melodious 
prose. Like Greek, its very complexity and delicate 
fragility make it difficult; and De Amicis wrote a whole 
book to try to lash Italians into learning the common 
lingua, and not use their dialects alone. The Floren- 
tines exhibit, I am told, visible signs. of deep internal 
suffering when they hear their beautiful speech muti- 
lated by foreigners. They can’t help it. This fact is 
brought out in that delightful little essay by De Amicis, 
cosey with the genius-atmosphere—‘ Un Salotto Fioren- 
tino’’—about the Peruzzi. Signora Peruzzi’s portrait, 
lovingly sketched by him, shows her to have been the 
ideal literary hostess, more in the style of Mrs. Lewes 
than of Lady Ashburton or of Mme. de Staél than of 
Lady Holland; a deep thinker, and yet femininely fas- 
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cinating, either in her Attic evenings in the city home 
or in villegiatura at the old towered country residence, 
surrounded always by a circle of statesmen, poets, and 
littérateurs, and her husband just as urbanely hospi- 
table and cultivated as she. 


Che Pulpit. 
Fine Gold. 


BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE. 


When he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.—Job xxiii. 10. 


I have in mind the figure which King Nebuchadnezzar 
saw in his dream, related in the book of Daniel,—the 
upper part of gold and silver, the lower part of iron, 
and feet of clay. It seems to me that this figure sym- 
bolizes the great business which every one has on his 
hands, the greatest business in the world, that which 
includes all others, of whatsoever kind or degree,—the 
business, not of making a living, but of making a life. 

The raw material for this life-making is given. It 
is for us to work it up. Generally speaking, the same 
kind of material, and in the same proportions, is given to 


every one. Exceptions are more apparent than real. 
Life cannot be built as are houses. It is of more precious 
stuff. 


The feet of clay represent, symbolize, the common- 
place of daily life, its thousand and one little, appar- 
ently trivial and meaningless tasks, cares, and responsi- 
bilities. This is the wilderness in which many get lost, 
the ocean from which many a one never escapes. Like 
the pieces of a gigantic puzzle, fretting cares, irritating 
demands, and unlovely duties lie in confusion about 
them. ‘They hold no great plan by which the parts can 
be fitted together, no commanding purpose drives them 
straight onward. Instead of every new day being one 
in an ascending series, all days alike remain unprofitable. 
Dull and deadly monotonous, they stretch out forever 
and forever, having neither beginning nor end. No 
golden thread of growing hope gathers them into one. 

To such persons the joy of life is unknown; and here 
is to be found the reason why so many persons leave 
joy behind them when they pass the meridian. So far 
the impetus of youth serves them. That gone, they 
have nothing in its place. So to live is almost intoler- 
able. It is a violation of our nature. The essence of 
mind is meaning. No meaning, no mind. Nature 
demands that in travelling we go somewhere, that in 
working we work toward an appointed end, that our 
thought shall aim at a target. Life can be at peace 
with itself on no other terms. Our meaning in things 
need not necessarily be of great depth or reach. But 
meaning, direction, and purpose we must have. For- 
wardness, onwardness, is the law. Only idiots or crazed 
persons can live contentedly and happily without plan 
or purpose. To a sane mind the sense of futility is 
benumbing. When such a mind is also gifted with 
imagination, it iss maddening. A few days ago we read 
that a somewhat noted and successful surgeon had com- 
mitted suicide, leaving only these words in explanation, 
““What’s the use?’’ I take the liberty of supposing that 
there was no use, that his act answered his question. 
If the worth of his service to men, not as measured by 
money or words, but by the healthy human sense of 
endless obligation, if pride in his profession, if a quicken- 
ing and somewhat fearful sense of the upward and on- 
ward law of his own soul did~-not suffice to give life, 
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through all its dullest and deadest details, cohesion, 
inspiring significance, and joyous worth, we can see, I 
think, that to a man of imagination and talent, life was 
unendurable, it wasn’t worth while. 

If life is to be worth while for us on any terms, it must 
be so on the terms already known. ‘They have been 
of old. We can have no others. Before every soul lies 
this wealth, this dreaded wealth, of raw material. Out 
of this, and no other, shall we make our lives symmetrical 
and strong. ‘The question is, How canit be done? ‘This 
is the question I would answer. 

Some hundreds of thousands of persons much like 
ourselves began this day much as we began it. To 
each were the same sordid tasks which always have been 
and will be without end. Of these some began the day 
grudgingly, not cheerfully. The tasks were burdens to 
be dreaded, the day an enemy to be feared. There are 
those who are ever waiting to be done with work. Lei- 
sure only is their hope and desire. They do not know 
the joy of work. Their only reason for working is ne- 
cessity; their only hope, to get through with it. Finding 
this impossible, they give up all hope. Now they are 
slower. They have submitted themselves, body and 
mind and soul, to a remorseless master. 

Other men and women have begun the day in pre- 
cisely the same way, as far as appears. But, in reality, 
two vital differences exist. They have accepted their 
work on freedom’s terms. ‘“‘Here it is,’”’ they are saying. 
“Done it must be, willingly or otherwise. It may be 
that, well and willingly done, it will be found worth while. 
Be that as it may, we’ll try fair means first; be friends 
with our work if we can, form a life-partnership. Work 
shall bring the experience, we the capital.” Here is no 
shirking or evasion. They have accepted life on its own 
stern, noble terms. Another difference, more important, 
if that be possible, consists in the fact that, while these 
recognize and accept thus frankly and friendlily the 
eternal necessity of toil, knowing that herein one has no 
right of choice, they are heedful to remember that, with 
respect to the thought and feeling one puts into his labor, 
we are all free. 

Such men and women bring to the day’s drudgery 
their best; they make their homes centres of holiness, 
wherein mutual love, nourished by mutual solicitude 
and service, is the altar; their mutual trust, confidence, 
and sympathy, incense to the Holy Spirit that broods 
over every such home. Here the performance of the 
day’s tasks is a fine declaration of faith, the willing, 
resolute discharge of homely offices an act of communion. 
Whoever enters such a home is blest. Its influence 
cannot be measured. It is a fountain of life to a com- 
munity, a source of health and healing to aching hearts 
and sick souls. We do not make enough of our homes. 
To too many they are but better boarding-houses. Even 
where the ideal of security and rest and mutual affection 
and deference is, the larger possibilities of home often 
remain unknown. We shall do well for many a way- 
faring neighbor’s need to open the doors of our hearts 
a little wider, to impart a finer significance to our hos- 
pitality, to rediscover the ancient sanctity of the hearth- 
fire. 

The iron that formed the lower part of the figure of 
the king’s vision is the disappointment of life, its frustrated 
hopes, its repulses and defeats. These, too, are given 
with lavish hand, and of them, as of the clay of drudgery, 
we are to make life’s beauty and strength. Directly 
considered, the task seems highly improbable. We set 
out to make our fortunes and never make them. The 
reputation for which we strove is broken before half 
done. The high place we desired continues to mock us 
from afar. We said it would not be so; that we should 
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profit by other men’s mistakes, be wiser than they. 
“The mistakes they made we will not make,” we say. 
“The pits into which they fell are known and marked. 
We will avoid them. They were weak, we shall be 
strong.’’ Old is the tale and endless. We cannot even 
be true to ourselves,—that which seemed most easy at 
first. ‘Those whom we love best we hurt worst. For 
whom we would willingly die we cannot nobly live. 
Honor, the last and dearest, comes home with many a 
stain upon its whiteness: truth goes haltingly. Heaven 
recedes, and at times the song of the angels grows very, 
very faint. 

So runs the life-story of the race. To rich and poor 
comes little difference in this regard. This strong, rich, 
successful man who made name, some fame, and much 
money for the enhancement of his sons’ power and hap- 
piness when he had gone, had to say at last, ‘“‘One is a 
drunkard and the other a fool.” That master-mind, 
and, in a not altogether small sense, master of men, in 
the newspaper world, who made only the common mistake 
of knowing much of men’s wants and little of their needs, 
who knew all, perhaps, that can be known of men except- 
ing their souls, without constant and affectionate recog- 
nition of which we know nothing of one another, cried 
out of the bitterness of his own soul, when a friend in- 
quired after the youngest of his three promising boys, 
“He has gone to hell like all the rest!”’ 

This poor man slaves almost literally from the cradle 
to the grave, to buy his own small roof and educate his 
sons for a better life than his own. Crippled by acci- 
dent or disabled by disease, he lived to see his home 
taken by strangers and his children following patiently 
and dumbly in his own footsteps. That man, full of 
hope, puts his hard-earned savings into a small venture 
and sees them licked up by fire in an hour, or a prey to 
the larger and stronger arm of some merciless competitor. 

Such and similar are the accidents and disasters of the 
voyage, which stays not nor slackens. The wounded 
hearts, so suddenly and sorely bereft, falteringly ask 
now “Why?” and “Whither?” The reasons for action 
were plain: the reason for submission and childlike 
questioning are to learn. The mysterious staying power 
of the Invisible begins to appear. Rays of light appear 
here and there through the thick darkness. Somewhere 
beyond the veil another sun is shining. In this dawn- 
light of life’s awful mystery are no longer rich and poor 
or great or small. Only a weary and heavy-laden folk 
are they, drawn together by the bonds of sorrow and 
loss. ‘Their kinship is of the spirit. Differences of 
time and place, of names and speech, vanish. The 
seekers of the light are one. Strange hands touch and 
clasp. The law of the road changes. Less and less do 
they count the intoxication of the race which is to the 
swift and the victory that falls to the strong; more and 
more often they turn their faces and hold out their hands 
to their fainting fellow-travellers in the rear. 

Values undergo a strange transformation. The in- 
credulity with which the records of a soul are often 
received should never seem strange to any one who has 
become acquainted with his own. ‘The prince of to-day 
becomes, for Christ’s sake, the pauper of to-morrow. 
Some, knowing no better, laugh and deride. Only they 
who have travelled that way can understand. A soul 
has come to its own, and will not be denied. They who 
dare be fools for Christ’s sake have discovered the secret. 
The bereaved heart turns back to ancient treasures and 
finds in them a deeper satisfaction than it ever knew 
before. The relaxed hands grow strong again in giving 
of their strength to others. A new and strange hope 
lifts up their heads. The loss and grief each one feared 
have. revealed to him the common heart of mankind, 
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Man has discovered himself, and 
every man his brother. The secret of suffering is re- 
vealed. It is the way of the soul. To the sense-life it 
must necessarily seem deep and dark. Before it the 
poor body shrinks. Thanks be, the soul is inexorable, 
it will have its way. Under the mastery of drudgery 
and sorrow we pass through the darkness to the life of 
willing, humble, childlike service, and wonder what it 
was that we feared. 

Ask this multitude, now, if life has been worth while. 
Remember that they are men and women who, like 
ourselves, have shared the common lot. Like us they are 
defeated, defrauded, and bereft. Is not this the reply? 
Perhaps we would not have it otherwise if we could. It 
is not what we had hoped for or expected. Perhaps it 
is better. Instead of being in the van we are far to rear- 
ward. Nothing has turned out just as we thought it 
would. But we have been together this long time and 
have found each other out. We have learned to keep 
step, to know one another’s voices. Every cry of need is 
that of a brother; every hand needs the grasp of another. 
We touch shoulders in the night, and find joy in looking 
into one another’s faces when morning breaks. This is 
not the sort of treasure we strove for. That we lost, 
yet lived. Weare not sure that we could live if our peace 
and trust and blessed hope were taken from us. It does 
not seem as if we could. And underneath these there 
runs a little song which gives us, on occasions, strange 
happiness, such as we never knew before. ‘There are no 
words to it,—nothing but hints and gleams of heights 
untouched, shores unseen. Sometimes it surprises us 
in the night, and the darkness becomes light around us; 
sometimes beneath the burden and heat of the day we 
hear it, and it is as if heaven had opened and God smiled 
on us. He who has heard this song once can never 
forget it. Perhaps it is God’s whisper trying to make 
itself heard. 

The song is the gold and silver that mark the finished 
statue. It tells us that the brittle clay and the irre- 
mediable iron have been fused together; that a life of 
strength and symmetry has been fashioned; and that the 
crown of such a life is always of an imperishable beauty. 
Do we need other answer? Is not this the actual answer 
of daily life? ‘When he has tried me, I shall come forth 
as gold.” 

TEMPLETON, MAss. 


strongly like his own. 


Spiritual Life, 


The greatest blessing Heaven can bestow on mortal 
man is to let him find full satisfaction in his daily work.— 
Carla Wenckebach. 
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Moral courage is more worth having than physical, 
—not only because it is a higher virtue, but because the 
demand for it is more constant.—Charles Buxton. 
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If we do the present act well and take care of its special 
intent, not leaping to coming things, it is surprising, when 
those things arrive, how they fall into order; for then 
they have their proper place, and must perforce fall into 
it, because other things have had their due place t efore. 
But what if the present moment be hard, sad, painful? 
Then we have opportunity not to complain. There will 
be some bright thing. Fasten on that. If none, then 
this: that it might be worse. Fasten on that. If it 
seem the worst possible from the outside, there is still 
this reflection, that we may make it worse by our own 
way of taking it in the soul—J. Vila Blake. 
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Not this Way Again. 


BY ELIZA M. HICKOK. 


“Whence came and whither bound are we?” 
Holds something still of mystery; 

But one grave thought is clear and plain, 
We shall not pass this way again. 


Why waste an hour in vain regret 
For common ills that must be met? 
Why of the thorny road complain? 
We shall not pass this way again. 


Why wound or cause a tear to start? 
Why vex or trouble one poor heart? 
Each hath its secret grief or care, 

Its burden that thou canst not share. 


The years glide by: stand strong and true. 
The good thou canst, oh, quickly do! 

Let gentle words soothe woe and pain, 
We shall not pass this way again. 


Among the Churches. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Since the publication in the Christian 
Register of an earlier article thus entitled, 
the writer has continued his unofficial visits 
to Unitarian churches, discovering as before 
many details relative to attendance, con- 
duct of service, architectural appearance, 
etc., which are worthy of intelligent com- 
mendation, as well as others that are not 
wholly undeserving of censure. As one 
result of this Unitarian pilgrimage, certain 
matters have impressed themselves with 
peculiar strength upon the writer’s mind, 
and some of them, he is confident, will not 
be without claims upon the thoughtful 
consideration of Unitarians in general. 

One of the most obvious features of the 
present state of things in Unitarian churches 
is the bewilderment which envelops the 
practice of our churches as regards the 
conduct of service. The writer has visited 
one hundred and twenty or more American 
Unitarian churches, not to mention three 
or four in England, and, if he were to say 
that in the entire number no two congrega- 
tions followed the same order of service, he 
would not be far from the truth. The dis- 
advantages of such liturgical diversity 
are easily apparent: the advantages, if 
such are there, are much less evident. Con- 
trast the Unitarian situation in this par- 
ticular with that of the Anglican. The 
“Churchman,” though he journey from 
Canterbury to San Francisco and onward 
around the globe, finds himself at home in 
every Anglican church he enters, and this, 
too, even with the Anglican liturgy made 
as flexible in its use as at present. In 
small details there are differences, to be 
sure: but everywhere exists the familiar 
atmosphere which is one secret of the suc- 
cessful progress the Anglican faith is making 
at the present day. 

What measure of desirable liturgical uni- 
formity is discoverable in churches of the 
Unitarian faith? None at all. One famous 
Boston church retains in its ‘‘King’s Chapel 
Liturgy’’ a dignified service modelled upon 
that of the Episcopal service, but which 
might be shortened slightly with advantage 
in a few places. Another church in the 
same city used for many years a service 
adapted from the ‘King’s Chapel Liturgy,” 
but later substituted for it a much inferior 
order of worship. Let the Unitarian go 
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from one Unitarian church to another, 
near or far away, it matters not, and he 
finds himself a stranger in each. The 
Psalters, or selections from them, are gen- 
erally recited; but where one church con- 
cludes the Psalter by repeating or chanting 
“Now unto the King immortal,” ete., the 
next one may use the Gloria Patri, while 
still another prominent Boston one uses 
both in connection with the selection. There 
is no Common Prayer for the Unitarian in 
the sense that there is such for the Episco- 
palian. How, indeed, should there be, 
with the service varying in important de- 
tails with every church of his faith which 
he enters? 

In many Unitarian churches the writer 
discovered service books, but usually they 
were so atranged as to present orders of 
worship varying with each Sunday up to 
the fifth in the month. Moreover, these 
services must be pronounced as now and 
again scuffy, fragmentary, and common- 
place. Too often the clergyman repeated 
his sentences in the liturgy in a dry, business- 
like manner, and still oftener the congre- 
gation repeated their responses in the faint- 
est of tones and as if they were afraid of 
being heard, or else failed to respond at 
all. Granted that the order of the Book of 
Common Prayer is too long for the use of 
Unitarians, even with the omission of Trini- 
tarian allusions, it is still quite possible to 
compile a service book based upon it that 
should be at once dignified and satisfying. 
Till we have such a work adopted by the 
majority of Unitarian congregations we 
shall not see within our household of faith 
many whose doctrinal preferences would 
place them there, but who are repelled by 
the bareness of our worship or at least by 
our needless diversities in the manner of 
its cultivation. Furthermore, the service 
should include more musical numbers than 
at present: by this is not meant an elab- 
orate musical programme be furnished by 
a quartette choir, but a greater number of 
chants, with an inclination toward those 
most commonly sung in the Episcopal 
Church. There need be no objection to a 
vested boy choir per se, but conservative 
feeling would probably declare against 
such an innovation. Setting aside the 
adoption of such a feature in Unitarian 
conduct of worship, it is quite certain that 
the Unitarian body must take some very 
decided strides toward the conduct of ser- 
vice after the Anglican manner if it is to 
retain and increase its hold upon the atten- 
tion of an important fraction of the com- 
munity. Older Unitarians must make con- 
cessions to the spirit of the age and not 
content themselves with wonderment over 
the fact that their younger folk so often 
show a tendency to stray into the Episcopal 
fold. Now and again some Episcopalian 
whose conscience will not let him continue 
to worship where his convictions are op- 
posed to the doctrines proclaimed for his 
subscription finds his way into the Unitarian 
Church. He achieves spiritual liberty in 
this way, but, once having known the value 
of beauty and order in the conduct of public 
worship, he inwardly rebels against the lack 
of_it in the churches of the faith he has now 
adopted as his own, and wonders whether 
liberty may not sometimes be bought at 
too great a sacrifice. If he has thought 
his way out carefully from orthodoxy into 
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light, he will presumably remain content 
with the liberty to which he has attained, 
but the absence of the liturgical element 
from the service customary in the church 
to which he has transferred his allegiance 
will be in the nature of a cross to him. ‘The 
Unitarian Church should be willing to con- 
cede something to persons who have come 
to it via Episcopacy. The mnew-comers 
have sacrificed much in leaving their old 
religious home for the new, and more would 
follow but for the sacrifices that must now 
be made, and this should not be lost sight 
of in considering the future course of the 
Unitarian” body in regard to liturgical en- 
richment. Aside from King’s Chapel, with 
its book of Common Prayer, the liturgical 
order of Unitarian worship is seen at its 
best in such churches as that at Haverhill, 
the First Parish, Brookline, Weston, Mass., 
the First Church in Boston, and a few 
others; but in each of these instances it 
admits of thoughtful enrichment, 

Among churches visited most recently 
the writer recalls with pleasure two churches 
of the colonial type, the church in Cohasset 
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and the New North in Hingham. The | 


former has undergone restoration of a 
thoughtful, conservative character, and the 
prevailing air of mingled quaintness and 
dignity cannot fail to call for appreciative 
comment. ‘The newness of the New North 
is not especially evident since the structure 
dates from 1807, but the Hingham building, 
which claims Bulfinch as its architect, 
exhibits an interior whose lines are char- 
acterized by simplicity and good taste. 
The Bulfinch touch is yet more pronounced 
when the exterior is viewed. 

In instructive contrast to these colonial 
churches, with some others that might be 
named, of the same type, but more simply 
worked out, is a group of what may be called 
“freak churches,”’ a term applicable to many 
buildings erected between!1875 and 1890. 
Nondescript in style and built of wood, they 
display on their exteriors all the possible 
horrors of jig-saw ornamentation and within 
the equal barbarities of the crudest poly- 
chromatic adornments. Some of these may 
be found within a ten-mile radius of Boston, 
while others are much farther away; but, 
wherever situated, they are significant ar- 
guments for the training of congregations 
in matters architectural, so that their duplica- 
tion should be forever rendered impossible. 

The writer finds his conviction constantly 
deepening, that the first duty a religious 
society owes to the community of which 
it is a part is to render its house of worship 
as consonant with its sacred purpose as 
possible, and also as consonant with true 
architectural feeling. The erection of a 
church should be of interest to the entire 
community, and the training of the archi- 
tectural sense should be a part of education 
everywhere. This, indeed, would not di- 
rectly result in an architectural millennium, 
but would make it far more difficult than 
it is now to inflict an architectural eyesore 
upon one’s neighbors, and would contrib- 
ute materially to their enjoyment. Flimsy 
construction and _ frivolous decoration, 
whether in the way of polychromatic ceilings 
or trivialities in carving, should be severely 
frowned upon. Many a  church-building 
committee, after spending thousands upon 
the erection of a great edifice that in some 
directions is really meritorious, will cheapen 
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the general effect by substituting wooden 
window tracery for the stone tracery which 
the structure itself really calls for. Patent 
to the trained eye from the first, the decep- 
tion will soon be self-revealing as the painted 
wood work becomes weather-beaten. ‘Two 
Baptist churches in two neighboring churches 
in the suburbs of Boston furnish opposing 
examples of what should and what should 
not exist in this especial constructive detail. 
Both are of sham-faced granite and are 
designed by architects of note, the more 
recently built edifice displaying wooden 
tracery, painted to resemble stone, the other 
exhibiting a wealth of satisfying tracery in 
stone. That some Unitarian churches are 
not open to the same criticism as the first 
of the two Baptist churches named, the 
writer would not venture to deny. In con- 
cluding these more or less rambling observa- 
' tions upon Unitarian churches and customs 
suggested by sundry wanderings from one 
church to another, the writer would like 
to say a word or two regarding the hymn- 
book fetich. For some vague reason church- 
goers feel it imperative upon them to close 
their hymnals prior to the singing of the last 
lines of the final hymn, and subsequently 
occupy the time of the benediction or that 
of the Amen by returning the hymnals 
aforesaid to their places in the book-rack 
or under the seats. As a consequence, 
the congregation in great part are then seen 
in the act of bending to right or left in order 
to dispose the books where they belong. 
If congregations bent uniformly to the 
right or uniformly to the left, one would 
not complain, although it were a better 
practice, one would think, if they waited 
until the benediction had been said before 
attending to the important duty of replacing 
their hymnals. Church decorum may very 
possibly be carried to an extreme, but mod- 
ern church-goers are not sinners in the 
matter of its non-observance. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s Views on 
Immigration. 


The American Hebrew prints the following 
article, which was a letter addressed by Dr. 
Eliot to Edward Lauterbach, president of 
the Liberal Immigration League:— 


Observing that the advocates of re- 
stricting immigration are again active 
before Congress, I beg leave to state to 
you as president of the National Liberal 
Immigration League some of the reasons 
which convince many disinterested and 
patriotic Americans that no further re- 
strictions on immigration are desirable. 

1. The common, almost universal, fact 
in our country is a scarcity of labor. The 
same complaint is heard from farms, fac- 
tories, and shops all over the country. Im- 
mense areas in the United States are not 
settled at all, or are very sparsely inhabited. 
From New England to California the crops 
are not thoroughly gathered and mar- 
keted, because there are not hands enough 
7 to do the work. In all the great industries 
; the desirable development is hindered not 
by lack of capital, but by lack of workmen. 
Not only is an adequate supply of skilled 
labor lacking, but unskilled labor is also 
scarce. In some spots, or at some mo- 
ments, a temporary over-supply of labor may 
occasionally exist in large cities; but this 
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temporary difficulty is soon cured by a re- 
distribution of the laboring population. 
There is always a considerable number of 
unemployed people, but they are chiefly 
persons who are disabled, incompetent, 
or unwilling, or they belong to trades which 
because of climatic conditions or seasonable 
fashion do not afford continuous employ- 
ment during the entire year. One may see 
in the large cities many poor people, but 
they constitute only a small fraction of the 
population; and for the most part it is 
not low wages that have made them poor, 
but drink, drugs, disease, or the premature 
death of the breadwinner of the family. 
The two main facts about the American 
industries are, first, that labor is scarce; and, 
secondly, that wages have been high rela- 
tively to those prevailing in other countries, 
that they have risen very much within the 
last fifty years and are still rising. 

2. There is almost universal assent to 
the proposition that every healthy, honest 
laborer who comes hither from other lands 
contributes appreciably to the productive- 
ness and wealth of the country. Lately, 
however, there is a disposition to make 
a distinction between the skilled and un- 
skilled immigrant, and between the immi- 
grant who comes to stay and the immi- 
grant who comes for a few years to lay 
up money enough to enable him to live 
comfortably in his fatherland; but even 
an unskilled laborer who works faithfully 
makes an addition to the wealth of the 
country, although not so large an addition 
as the skilled laborer; and every immigrant 
who after a few years returns to his native 
land with his savings must have done good 
work for the country during his entire stay 
here, else he would not have saved money 
enough to go home with contentedly. The 
unskilled laborer who lives for a few years in 
the United States is no exception to the 
general rule that every healthy and faithful 
laborer is profitable to the country, and that 
more labor is needed in every branch of 
American industry. 

3. An educational test to restrict immi- 
gration is both misdirected and untimely. 
It is misdirected, because ability to read 
is no proof of either health or character. 
Many entirely illiterate persons are vigor- 
ous, honest, and of sound judgment in 
affairs and in the conduct of life. It is 
untimely because the right moment to 
apply an educational test is on admission 
to the suffrage, not on admission to the 
country. In all races the most dangerous 
criminals come from the classes that can 
read and write, and not from the illiter- 
ate. A test founded on ability to read 
will not keep out the worst criminals, and 
will furnish no safe guide in action to the 
officers charged with the execution of the 
existing restrictive laws. 

4. All attempts to exclude healthy and 
honest immigrants are inconsistent with 
the rightful generosity of freemen towards 
people who wish to be free, and of work- 
ing people whose conditions of labor are 
favorable towards people in other lands 
whose conditions of labor are less favor- 
able, and who are ambitious to improve 
their environment by going to free Amer- 
ica. The present people of the United 
States have themselves been immigrants 
into the fresh continent within generations 
still recent; and they ought to shrink, 
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and do shrink, from imposing hard con- 
ditions of admission to the country on the 
newer immigrants who are ambitious to 
follow their example. It is the mission of 
the United States to spread freedom and 
democracy throughout the world by teach- 
ing as many men and women as possible 
in freedom’s largest home how to use free- 
dom rightly through practice in liberty 
under law. 

5. Some American publicists have been 
disquieted about immigration because the 
new immigration is to some extent dif- 
ferent from the old as regards race and 
religion. They apprehend that these newer 
immigrants will not settle among the 
people who have been longer in the United 
States, but rather will live by themselves 
in separate quarters of towns and cities, 
and here maintain their social and relig- 
ious peculiarities. ‘This apprehension is based 
on a belief which has no foundation in fact; 
namely, that the numerous races which came 
to this country during the nineteenth cen- 
tury have formed, or may be expected to 
form, a racial amalgam, or blend. It is 
obvious that a very little blending has thus 
far taken place. The different races remain 
essentially distinct, not geographically, but 
socially, and in many cases industrially. 
The process of assimilation begins with chil- 
dren born in this country and sent to Ameri- 
can schools, and is even then very slow, par- 
ticularly as regards intermarriage. Expe- 
rience during the nineteenth century shows 
that the real assimilation will take centuries; 
and that amalgamation, or blending of 
races through intermarriage, is not only 
extraordinarily slow, but of doubtful issue 
as to the strength and viability of the off- 
spring. In short, the different races al- 
ready in this country live beside each other, 
and all produce in time good citizens of 
the republic} but they do not blend. ‘The 
probability is that the twentieth century 
will exhibit the same methods and results 
in a population become somewhat more 
various racially. 

6. Some religious people fear that the 
Catholic Church will become unduly power- 
ful in the United States, if races which have 
long been Catholic continue to pour into the 
country immigrants by the hundred thousand, 
who are vigorous, industrious, frugal, and pro- 
lific. Whatever gains the Catholic Church 
may make in this way under a régime 
of religious toleration that church is fairly 
entitled to. Even the extreme Protestants 
who feel this apprehension shrink from de- 
claring that their motive in advocating re- , 
strictions of immigration is fear of the Ro- 
man Church; and, indeed, for the United 
States to try to shut out Roman Catholics 
by restrictions not avowedly for that pur- 
pose would be an extraordinarily insincere 
and cowardly performance at the very 
moment when in Europe the Catholic Church 
is being steadily dispossessed in Catholic 
countries of the control it once exercised, and 
when in the United States the effects of 
democracy on the Catholic Church are 
plainly much wider and deeper than the 
effects of the Catholic Church on either 
American governments or American so- 
ciety. To restrict immigration because, for 
the time being, immigration is more Catho- 
lic than Protestant would be the public 
confession of lack of faith in the efficacy of 
religious toleration and the independence 
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of Church and State as bulwarks of politi- 
cal freedom. 

7. Finally, it has been lately maintained 
by some persons of humane proclivities that 
America is no longer needed as a refuge 
for people of other lands who think them- 
selves politically or industrially unfortunate 
at home. If this were really the case, the 
present extraordinary migrations of the 
European races would come to a natural 
end. Feople who exile themselves and en- 
counter all the risks of a new start in life 
in a strange land must have some strong 
motive for such extraordinary conduct. 
At any rate, the decision of the question 
whether America is still needed as a refuge 
may best be left to the decision of the people 
most interested, to the people who, being 
poor or hopeless at home, think they see 
brighter prospects and an animating* hope 
in the New World. ‘The people now occupy- 
ing the United States know that those pros- 
pects are brighter, and they are themselves 
animated by a great hope, the hope that 
freedom nourishes. The American  peo- 
ple, if they get a chance to express them- 
selves, will not be found in favor of shut- 
ting the door on any honest and healthy 
persons who believe that they can better 
themselves by coming to America, and are 
enterprising enough to assume the inevi- 
table risks. 

The arguments against further restric- 
tion of immigration are essentially argu- 
ments to the sense of gratitude, justice, 
and generosity in the actual Americans of 
to-day. 


Heredity and Social Work. 


For now these many years social workers 
have been putting ever-increasing emphasis 
on the social value of environmental changes. 
The typical and essential features of all 
well-considered programmes of social work 
have been improved housing, the control 
of infectious disease, recreational facilities, 
a shortening of the working day, and a high 
standard of living. We have put our faith 
in organized industry, organized charity, 
organized education, and organized religion. 

Has the time now come to shift the em- 
phasis? Must we learn again old proverbs? 
Blood will tell. Like begets like. You can- 
not make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear. 
Is there wisdom for our generation in the 
two-hundred-and-fifty-year-old saying of Sir 
Thomas Browne, quoted in a modern book 
on heredity ?— 

“Bless not thyself that thou wert born in 
Athens; but among thy multiplied acknowl- 
edgements, lift up one hand to heaven that 
thou wert born of honest parents, that 
modesty, humility, and veracity lay in the 
same egg, and came into the world with thee.”’ 

Heredity in the modern view appears to 
be a collective mame for that which the 
individual has in common with his ancestry 
and his posterity, because of his relationship 
to them. ‘The child, we are told, is not so 
much produced by his parents as by the 
common stock of which they and he are 
alike offspring. These common elements 
which make up the heredity are now be- 
lieved not to be modified by the life of the 
individual. That is to say, individual life 
may be profoundly modified by environ- 
mental influences, but these changes do not, 
so far as positive proof has been adduced, 
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affect the heredity of the offspring. What 
parents give to their children is a three- 
fold heritage: first, a definite character 
which they have themselves inherited; 
second, a social tradition beginning in 
earliest infancy; and, third, an economic 
environment determined by income, by 
place of residence, by judgment in the 
selection of occupations, and by other sim- 
ilar factors within their control. 

The controversy as to whether the prog- 
ress which is achieved by an individual as 
the result of his own experiences and the in- 
fluences operating upon him is or is not 
transmissible to posterity by direct heredity. 
is in one sense merely academic, since it is 
admitted that such modifications, if not di- 
rectly inherited, are at any rate passed on 
by what we may call a social inheritance. 
“Unlike the beasts that perish,’ says J. 
Arthur Thompson, ‘“‘man has a lasting ex- 
ternal heritage capable of endless modifi- 
cation for the better.’’ Thus the doctrine 
that acquired characters are not transtmis- 
sible is by no means necessarily pessimistic. 
Confidence in the possibility of enduring 
social progress may even be strenghened by 
the reflection that in the stream of inheri- 
tance degeneration and abnormality must 
be as least as perishable as any hardly ac- 
quired virtue or increase of normal capacity. 
Shortness in Mendel’s pea stalks is no more 
dominant in the nature of things than tall- 
ness, and all the potentialities of progress 
persist where there is nourishment on which 
they may feed. When we add to this that 
in the external heritage, the social tradi- 
tion, and the economic environment there 
are two excellent fighting chances to relieve 
the individual from the terrors of his indi- 
vidual heredity, we find ample basis for that 
militant optimism which underlies the phi- 
losophy of all social work. 

These academic aspects of the problem, 
however interesting as they are, concern 
us less than certain practical issues which 
it involves. Modern humanitarianism un- 
doubtedly keeps alive many weak individuals 
who in an unmitigated struggle for existence 
would perish. It may be argued that in- 
sane and feeble-minded, alcoholic and syphil- 
itic, congenital criminal and pauperized par- 
asite, are more numerous in our modern com- 
munities than they would be if public relief 
were less developed and private generosity 
were less lavish than they are among us. 
Are we in this way perpetuating the griev- 
ous social burdens of disease, alcoholism, 
criminality, and pauperism? Are we breed- 
ing from the unfit as no stock breeder would 
think of doing and interfering with the nor- 
mal processes of social evolution? 

These are not new questions, but they 
gain new significance from current scientific 
discussions and experiments. An eminent 
psychiatrist expresses the opinion that much 
the greater number of the pronouncedly in- 
sane brought the seed of their malady with 
them into the world. Their insanity, to 
adopt Weissmann’s distinction, lay in the 
germ-plasm and not in the body-plasm of 
their bodily structure. An entirely favor- 
able environment might have prevented its 
development in them; but, if they had be- 
come parents, there would have been in the 
heredity of their descendants an identical 
danger which another equally favorable en- 
vironment might or might not overcome. 
This is not the place to promulgate or to re- 
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ject such doctriries. It is a place to consider 
social policies in the light even of their pos- 
sible truth. 

This persistence of heredity for which bi- 
ologists contend is the more worthy of at- 
tention because it but fortifies the common- 
sense view of the ages, which social workers 
have perhaps of late tended to ignore. This 
is the view that mental and moral character 
as well as physical character is inherited, 
that some children are born good just as 
some are born strong. It is Heine’s dictum 
that,a man should be very careful in the se- 
lection of-his parents. This might be con- 
fused with the saying of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that the education of a child must 
begin with his grandfather. Modern biology 
gives more support to the first paradox than 
to the second. The selection of parents 
determines heredity. The education of 
grandparents influences the external heritage. 
Both are important; but, if Heine’s advice 
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is followed, then it may not matter so 


much whether it is your own grandparents | 


that are educated or some other grandparents 
whom you adopt. Foster homes of the 
second anterior generation cannot guard 
your heredity, but they may be competent 
custodians of your external heritage. 

Society must care for the insane, the dis- 
eased, the criminal, and the pauper. Society 
must improve the economic and _ social 
environment of those whose lives are narrow 
and whose environment is but a detail of 
opportunity. The assumption of these re- 
sponsibilities carries with it the obligation 
to guard against every foreseeable evil 
consequence. We do well to proceed cau- 
tiously where experts are divided, but we 
cannot long refuse the challenge of those who 
warn us that heredity also is a social fact.— 
The Survey. 


Literature, 


CHORDS OF THE ZITHER. By Clinton 
Scollard. Clinton, N.Y.: George William 
Browning. $1.25.—Mr. Scollard has made 
real progress in the poetic art; that is, the 
art of saying the noblest things in the most 
beautiful words. His faults are still mani- 
fest,—an apparent readiness to put forth 
rather too much indifferent verse, which 
flows too easily from his pen, and an occa- 
sional touch of preciosity, which, perhaps, 
coins new words that are not really needed, 
or some far-fetched phrase that should always 
be avoided in poetry, one of whose prime 
conditions is that it should be simple. This 
volume is Oriental in its coloring, and has 
its strongest value in the success with which 
Mr. Scollard can picture the Eastern bazaar, 
the strange fascination of the desert, the 
pathos of long-ruined cities, in vivid contrast 
with their former greatness. Of course, here, 
as in the striking poems, ‘‘Gath,” ‘‘Dead 
Cities,” “Muwaggar,”’ and ‘‘There was an 
Arch at Banias,” the poet at once chal- 
lenges comparison with Shelley’s ‘‘Ozyman- 
dias’ and Omar Khayy4m’s wonderful verse, 
“They say the lion and the lizard keep their 
courts where Jemshid gloried and drank 
deep.”’ But it is certainly no small praise to 
say that these poems can even suggest the 
comparison. Here is ‘‘Gath,” which in its 
poignant directness is like a javelin thrust:— 

“Pillar and plinth o’erthrown, 
Stone upon toppled stone 
With the lean lichen grown, 
Cairn by a desert path,— 
And this is Gath. 

Only the lizard sly, 

Only the vulture high 

In the burnt vault of sky; 
Glory—its aftermath! 
And this is Gath!” 


Mr. Scollard can give us a sense of the desert; 
of those ships in the desert, the camels; the 
slow-crawling caravan; the rich colors of the 
Eastern bazaar; and, in general, the feeling 
of the fatalistic East, ‘“‘spaces where Forget- 
fulness seems to have dwelt since Time was 
born.” We wish, however, that he would 
not cumber his verse—though here our igno- 
rance may be at fault—with such odd terms 
as ‘‘ammiral,”’ “‘nenuphar,”’ and ‘‘cinnabar,” 
_which, to the Western ear, have as strange 
a sound as the vocabulary of “Alice’s Ad- 
ventures.’’ But there is here a sense for 
color and light, for the mystery of old de- 
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serted places, for the glory of long-vanished 
greatness, that makes these ‘‘Chords of the 
Zither’”’ sometimes ring with a very genuine 
music. 


Toe Basal BELIEFS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By James H. Snowden, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—Dr, Snowden, believing that all Chris- 
tian practice must root itself in doctrine, has 
attempted here to state, for the popular 
reader, the fundamental beliefs of Chris- 
tianity, giving new expression to old dogmas 
in a form that may be found useful for lay 
readers, Sunday-school teachers, and Chris- 
tian workers. These doctrinal beliefs find 
their centre in Christ, a sinless, transcendent 
personality, unique in his entrance into the 
world as in his exit from it, whose miracles 
are the buttresses upon which rest his di- 
vinity and word, and whose cross was 
necessary ‘“‘to satisfy God.’ Upon his 
resurrection rests the whole structure of 
historic Christianity, which, if this founda- 
tion were removed, would fall into ruin. 
These beliefs are stated clearly and frankly 
in a form that will doubtless be found con- 
venient by the persons to whom he directly 
addresses himself. He is fair, even gen- 
erous, in his mention of Unitarians, citing 
Channing and Francis G. Peabody, and 
saying of the latter that one may read his 
books “‘and never suspect that he is a 
Unitarian.” 


Miscellaneous. 


From the University of Chicago press 
comes the report of the Baptist Congress 
held in Augusta, Ga., last November. It is 
a stimulating and interesting record of 
thought and an agreeable sign of the times. 
The price postpaid is 58 cents. 


A new and revised edition of New Testa- 
ment Theology by Prof. Henry C. Sheldon of 
Boston University has been recently brought 
out by the Macmillan Company. It is well 
fitted for use as a text-book by the com- 
pactness of statement, the logical arrange- 
ment, and its general treatment of the 
subject-matter. 


Magazines. 


The World To-day, for March, contains 
interesting articles on, ‘‘Why should we 
insult the World?’’—a forceful argument 
against the fortifying of the Panama Canal; 
“Have we the Right to fortify the Panama 
Canal?” by Albert Bushnell Hart,—a clear 
presentation of the history and the present 
status of the question of fortification; ‘‘ The 
Problem of our Senators,’ by Frederic 
Austin Ogg,—showing the perversion, in 
several States, of the constitutional method 
of election of United States Senators, and 
the gradual approach to election by direct 
vote of the people; ‘‘People You Have 
Heard Mentioned,’’—appreciative sketches 
of men now prominently before the public. 
Other articles are: ‘‘Art and Artists at 
Giverny,” by Mildred Giddings Burrage; 
“The Great Name,” by James Clarence 
Harvey, retold by Lucy France Pierce; 
““American Bison emigrate to Canada,” by 
John Arthur Dixon; ‘‘ The Philippine Cocoa- 
nut Industry,” by Frank N. Bauskett; 
“American Public Lighting,” by Glenn 
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Marston; “Training Men to work for 
Men,” by Edward A. Halsey; ‘Punch and 
Judy up to Date,’ by Lucy France Pierce; 
“Efficiency in City Government,” by Rob- 
ert Catherwood; ‘‘Leaders of the Lords,” 
by Herbert Horwill. 
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Che Home. 
My Bed is a Boat. 


My bed is like a little boat: 
Nurse helps me in when I embark, 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat 
And starts me in the dark. 


At night I go on board and say 
Good-night to all my friends on shore; 
I shut my eyes, and sail away, 
And see and hear no more. 


And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do,— 

Perhaps a slice of wedding cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two. 


All night across the dark we steer; 
But, when the day returns at last, 
Safe in my room, beside the pier, 
I find my vessel fast. 
—R. O. Stevenson. 


Early-bird Inn. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 

The story begins with Bob’s being so fond 
of Felicity that he gladly worked hard 
shovelling snow to earn money for her 
birthday present. Her birthday would come 
on Sunday, March 26, by which time he 
should ha\e—probably—two dollars, enough 
to buy a bird book that she wanted. Te- 
licity was much interested in the birds and 
watched them a. good deal from her bay- 
window. Felicity was Bob’s twin sister, 
and she was sick: something ailed her 
back, so that she had to lie still in a reclining 
chair all the titne. 

Bob earned the two dollars, and then 
nothing remaitied but to get the book. Now 
Bob had a habit with a long name, pro- 
cras-ti-na-tion. He was so given to putting 
things off and being behindhand that he 
was called Robert the Unready. So, one 
Saturday two weeks before Felicity’s. birth- 
day, his mother said: ‘‘ Bob, time is passing. 
I'd go in town and buy my present to-day, 
if I were you.” But he decided to put it 
off until Monday, because he wanted to 
play ball with the boys that afternoon. 
Then Monday the teacher kept him after 
school; Tuesday he had to go on an errand; 
Wednesday, ‘hursday, and Friday other 
things happened to prevent him; and here 
it was Saturday, the 25th, and—a blizzard 
was raging, the wildest storm of the season. 
Bob gazed disconsolately out into the whirl- 


ing sleet. ‘‘You might let me go, mother,” 
he teased. ‘‘I could get to the cars all 
right. Felicity will be so disappointed.’ 


“Vou should have thought of that before,” 
returned his mother. ‘‘I warned you, you 
remember.” 

“How did I know it would storm to-day?” 

“Of course nobody expected a blizzard 
after three weeks of mild spring weather, 
but that does not excuse you for delaying. 
Certainly you can’t go out to-day: you'll 
have to get your present Monday.” 

Bob was so unhappy that he could not 
keep it to himself. He went to Felicity’s 
room, and said wofully, ‘‘I’ve been and 
gone and done it again, Felicity.” 

“Done what?’ asked Felicity. 

“Put off. I put off getting your present 
till to-day, and now, this horrid storm has 
come, and mother won’t let me go.” 

Felicity looked sober. Then she said 
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cheerfully, ‘‘Oh, well, never mind: you can 
get it Monday, and that will make it seem 
like having two birthdays. Just suppose 
we were birds, Bob,—think what this storm 
would mean to us then. All those blue- 
birds and robins that came north two weeks 
ago,—I’m afraid there won’t be any Monday 
for some of them.”’ 

“Why not?” Bob asked thoughtlessly. 

“Why, don’t you see, if it clears off cold, 
everything will be frozen up and they won’t 
be able to get food. O Bobby, I feel so bad 
about it! I hear the dear things singing 
down by the brook every morning, and all 
day they go flying by my window or perch 
in the apple-tree and twitter. I think one 
pair of bluebirds mean to nest in that hol- 
low limb. Suppose that pair should starve 
to death!” Felicity looked as if she were 
going to cry. ‘‘Of course,’’ she continued, 
“‘we can feed them, the way we have the 
chickadees after every big snow. I wish, 
Bob, you’d run and ask Ann to lay out all 
the crumbs and scraps.” 

Halfway downstairs Bob’s doleful coun- 
tenance suddenly beamed. ‘‘Ann!”’ he cried, 
bursting into the kitchen, ‘‘don’t you want 
to help a feller out?”’ 

“Sure, I do’ know. What feller might 
it be?”’ asked Ann, cautiously, but with a 
twinkle in her eye. 

“Why, me.” 

“Deed, then, I do! 
ing now?” 

“‘All the crumbs and nuts and scraps of 
fat and suet that you can muster up; and 
I want three little bowls and three baking- 
powder boxes—to cut off shorter, you know, 
so the bowls will fit in; and I shall want you 
to help me on a job by and by; and to- 
morrow morning I want you to wake me up 
when you do.” 

“T’ll do it,’? Ann heartily agreed. 

Bob rushed up attic and got an old, dust- 
laden shelf from under the eaves. It was 
a long, rather wide shelf, which had once 
done duty as a mantel. It had a curved 
edge, and iron brackets were fastened to it. 
He carried this to the kitchen, and then 
hunted up some laths and his tools. ‘‘You 
see, Ann,’’ he explained, ‘‘I’m going to fix 
this shelf to put up at Felicity’s window, 
so that the birds can come there to eat. 
I want to make a rim with lath, to keep the 
food from blowing away; and I’m going to 
cut those boxes down and make a hole in 
the bottom and screw it on to the shelf, 
so the bowls will sit steady. They’re for 
water; for, if it’s all frozen up, where will 
they get drink, any more than food? Now 
how can I put straight lath round the edge 
of a curved shelf?” 

“Why don’t you make a little fencelike 
with wire netting and tie spruce twigs to 
it? The birds will like the greenery, and you 
can get plenty of bits from the hedge down 
yonder to-morrow morning after it clears 
off.”’ 

“That’s a great idea!’”’ Bob responded 
with enthusiasm. “‘And I’ll make a roof, 
too, with lath and wire. I’ll fix it so she can 
see the shelf and the roof at the same time. 
After they’re done eating, maybe they’ll 
perch on the roof and preen their feathers. 
O Ann, now I shall have a birthday present 
for her after all!” 

Bob worked so hard that he forgot the 
weather. Ann helped him about his meas- 
urements, picked out the right-sized screws 
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and nails, held the wire netting while he 
cut it, and bound up his fingers when he cut 
them. By late afternoon the shelf was 
ready to put up: a low wire rim ran round 
its curved edge, a light wire roof arched 
over it, and three crockery drinking-bowls 
sat securely in three tin sockets. After 
supper he and Ann filled all the empty 
spice and cocoa boxes they could find with 
bread crumbs, Quaker oats, cracked wheat, 
chopped nuts, and popcorn. Then Bob 
went to bed earlier than usual because he 
must—simply must get up earlier than usual 
in the morning. 

The next day. was bright and cold. Be- 
fore breakfast a very happy little Felicity 
lay, beside the fire, in a new wheel-chair 
(father’s present), dressed in a pale blue 
flannel kimono (mother’s present), with a 
warm blue and white afghan (from grandma) 
thrown over her, sniffing the fragrance of 
carnations (Flora, her best friend’s offering), 
which stood in a tall glass vase (sent by 
Aunt Pauline), while she hugged up to her 
breast “Second Jungle Book” (grandpa’s 
delightful contribution), and gazed en- 
tranced at a frosted cake trimmed with ten 
pink candy roses and ten pink candles (the 
painstaking, beautiful work of Ann). 

“JT feel perfectly blissful!’’? sighed Fe- 
licity. ‘‘There’s only one thing more that 
I want—want to-day, I mean,” she added, 
smiling at Bob. ‘‘I want the thermometer 
to jump up high, so that the ice will thaw 
and my poor birdies can find something to 
eat. Please let’s feed them before breakfast.”’ 

“Felicity,’’ said Bob, ‘“Ann and me’’— 

“Ann and who?” father asked, in quiz- 
zical surprise. 

“Well, Ann and I are going to give you a 
party. They’re beginning to come now.” 

He turned the wheel-chair so that Felicity 
faced the bay-window. All outdoors was 
sparkling in the sunshine. Rainbow colors 
gleamed wherever the ice-coated trees stirred, 
and the snow crust looked as if it had been 
spangled with silver and gold. But right 
in the foreground, close up to the middle 
window, was something green,—a regular 
little bird piazza, roofed and railed in with 
spruce, and pasted on the pane above with 
green and gold paper letters, which read, 


EARLY-BIRD INN. 


“Oh!” cried Felicity, hugging her book 
excitedly, ““O Bobby!”’ 

On the spruce edge perched a chubby 
chickadee, cocking his head at her in friendly 
fashion, and wagging his cunning tail, while 
he chirped encouragingly to his mates in 
the apple-tree. There were bluebirds, also, 
in the apple-tree, a robin, and some spar- 
rows, as well as other birds; but Felicity 
could not at once tell what these were. They 
were not saying much, it was so very cold; 
but one bluebird softly asked, “Tru-ly? 
Tru-ly?”’ and chickadee answered, “Come 
and see! Come and see! Enough to last 
all day, day, day, day, day!” 

There was enough to last all day, although, 
of course, it was not all on the shelf at once. 
A table in the window held boxes upon boxes 
of it, so that Felicity could watch Bob lift 
the sash and put out hospitable handfuls, 
Whenever he did this, there was an alarmed 
flurry and flight, but the timid wings soon 
came flitting back. 

More and more guests arrived at the 
party: blithe little chickadees, in fluffy 
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“gray coats and velvety black caps; juncos 


in sombre slate color, but with white feathers 
in their tails; dear bluebirds dressed in 
heavenly blue; cheery robins with red 
vests; goldfinches clad in sober winter garb 


instead of their shining summer yellow; 


and two wee golden-crowned kinglets. 
As the sun grew warmer and the icicles 
began to tinkle down, a great twittering rose. 


_ All day the birds flitted back and forth, 


Peat. — 


busy and happy. Nuthatches and kinglets 
walked upside down for Felicity’s amuse- 
ment; a blue jay spread his lovely wings 
and tail and showed his best behavior; and 
a downy woodpecker drummed sounding 
praises of Early-bird Inn. 

Felicity declared it ‘‘a perfectly felicitous 
party.”” ‘‘O Bob,” she said, “I think you 
and Ann are wonderful about having ideas 
and doing things! You ought never to be 
called ‘Robert the Unready’—never again; 
you’ve earned a new name now, and you 
must live up to it,—it’s ‘Bobby the Bright.’”’ 


A Little Kitten’s Puzzle. 


Grandma was sorry she ever thought of 
giving the black kitten to Janey and Carolyn, 
when she learned that they quarrelled about 
its name. Janey wished to name the kitten 
“Midnight,” because it was so black. Car- 
olyn insisted upon calling it “Jetty.’’ The 
only fact about that kitten upon which the 
little sisters agreed was its color. It was 
unquestionably black. 

Janey wished the kitten to be fed nothing 
but milk and begged to keep its bed in the 
kitchen. Carolyn tried to teach the kitten 
to eat everything, even oranges: she was 
glad mother said it must sleep in the wood- 
shed. It did seem as if the little black 
kitten made more trouble in the family than 
anything that had ever happened—even 
measles. Mother threatened to send the 
pretty creature back to the farm to live with 
its rhother cat and grandma and grandpa. 

While mother, father, grandma, and 
grandpa were feeling so bad because Janey 
and Carolyn quarrelled about their pet, no 
one stopped to think that the kitten was 
much troubled himself. You see, he didn’t 
know whether he was Midnight or Jetty. 
Somestimes he thouglft he was Midnight, 
and liked nothing but milk to drink; again, 
he was sure he was Jetty, who preferred bits 
of beefsteak for dinner. It was extremely 
puzzling. 

One day something happened that never 
had happened before. 

Said Janey, “Its name is Midnight, I 
tell you.” 

"Said Carolyn, “And I tell you its name is 
Jetty.” 

The kitten had listened to this many 
times before; but, when Janey made a face at 
Carolyn, and Carolyn that very minute 
made a face at Janey, the kitten fled. 

One day passed, two days passed, and 


the kitten failed to return. Janey waited 


with fresh saucers of milk. Carolyn waited 
with a feast spread on’ the woodshed steps. 

At last Janey cried. ‘‘I am afraid some- 
thing has happened to our dear kitten,” 
she said. ‘Oh, if it will only come back, 
we will call it ‘Jetty’!” 

“Don’t speak of it,” answered Carolyn. 
“Tf the sweet thing ever comes back, I shall 
be too glad to call it ‘Midnight.’ I am 
a it has been killed by dogs.” 
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“Or run over by an automobile,” wailed 
Janey. 

“And it is all our own fault,’’ persisted 
Carolyn. ‘‘If we had even said, ‘Come 
back, kitty, kitty, kitty,’ that day, I believe 
it would have stayed at home.” 

“Tnstead of doing that,” moaned Janey, 
“T called, ‘Come, Midnight, Midnight, 
Miduight,’ and it mewed and ran fast.” 

“Yes,” added Carolyn, ‘‘and, when I 
called, ‘Come, Jetty, Jetty, Jetty,’ it mewed 
and ran faster than ever. I believe that 
kitten knew more’n we supposed.” 

“Oh, I often saw the little thing wash its 
face and think at the same time,’’ admitted 
Janey. 

One mooulight evening, when Janey and 
Carolyn were sitting on the front steps with 
their arms around each other, who should 
come walking up the garden path but one 
black kitten followed by a second black 
kitten! Midnight and Jetty had come 
back home, but which is which neither 
Janey nor Carolyn knows to this day. All 
they do know is that grandma’s kitten from 
the country came home with a twin so ex- 
actly like himself that even grandma can’t 
tell which one is the farm kitten. 

The kitten himself knows which one he is, 
because once in a great while, when Janey 
and Carolyn talk over the past and agree 
never to quarrel over anything again, one 
kitten winks at the little girls. Before 
Janey and Carolyn get over their surprise, 
the kitten quickly has a game of “‘tag”’ with 
his twin, and three seconds after that no one 
can tell which kitten winked, because they 
both look so exactly alike and so pleasant. 

Perhaps all kittens would do nothing but 
purr cheerfully and never mew if they lived 
with such loving little sisters as Janey and 
Carolyn have been ever since their black 
kitten left home long enough to think of a 
way out of his puzzle-—Boys and Girls. 


The Memory Book. 


Marjorie was cross. She liked new dresses, 
but it was hard to try them on. 

“T have walked off, and turned round, 
and held up my arms,”’ she told grandmother, 
“until I would rather never have a dress.”’ 

‘Don’t let that feeling get into your mem- 
ory book,” said her grandmother, gently. 
“Tf you are to keep a record of all your gowns, 
you want the record to be a pleasant one.” 

‘“A record of my gowns?” asked Marjorie, 
insurprise. “‘Why, I never thought of that!’ 

“Your mother and I have thought of it, 
and we have begun your book. When your 
mother can spare you, come up to my room.” 

When she was dismissed from the trying-on 
period, Marjorie lost no time in finding her 
way upstairs. Grandmother was sitting be- 
fore an old trunk, with books and packages 
strewn round her. She held up a bulging and 
worn leather book, and told Marjorie she 
could take it to the window-seat and read it. 
“Why, it is patchwork!”’ cried Marjorie, as 
she opened it. ‘‘Just bits of pretty silk and 
wool—oh, what pretty, old-fashioned things!”’ 

“Read what is underneath the squares,” 
said grandmother, leaning over her shoulder. 

“*The—first—day—at—school,’”’ spelled 
Marjorie, slowly, and then below a bit of soft 
embroidered muslin she read, ‘“‘My first 
party.”” She turned to her grandmother and 
asked, ‘‘Why, whose dresses were these?” 

“These were mine,’’ said grandmother, 
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“and my mother pasted them in the book 
when I was a little girl; and, when I wasa little 
older, I liked to keep a bit of every pretty gar- 
ment I had, and to write underneath some- 
thing about the place I wore it first.” 

“T am going to do that, too!” cried Mar- 
jorie. ‘How I wish I had begun a long time 
ago!” 

“You did,” said grandmother, laughing, 
“only you did not know it. Your mother 
and I have saved a little of all your pretty 
dresses.” 

Her grandmother went into the next room 
and came out with a number of envelopes. 
On opening them Marjorie found the brightest 
and prettiest bits of muslin, gingham, and 
lace and many strips of ribbon. Best of all, 
to each was pinned a little description of the 
dress. ‘‘You see you have only to paste 
these in your new book and copy what has 
been written. From this time on you can 
keep the record yourself.” Then grand- 
mother passed her a package, and Marjorie 
found that it was a big scrap-book all ready 
for her samples. 

She kissed her grandmother warmly, and 
said, “I am going to begin it to-day; but 
first I want to run down and tell mother I am 
sorry that I was so cross about trying on the 
dress.” —Youth’s Companion. 


What’s in a Name? 


A curious example of the power which 
the legend of Tell still exerts over the popu- 
lation around the lake occurred only last 
week. Baron von Gessler, a Russian noble- 
man of the German immigration, but who 
never dreamed that the detested “‘Landyogt”’ 
of Schiller’s play had a place on his family 
tree, hired a boat, together with some friends, 
to cross from Brunnen to the Rutli. During 
the passage, one of the party chanced to 
address the young nobleman by his name. 
The boatman stared with horror. He 
dropped his oar for a moment, and then said 
to the astonished company, ‘I would not 
have a Gessler in my boat for a hundred 
francs.” In spite of all entreaties and at- 
tempted explanations, he turned the head 
of the boat, rowed to the land, and insisted 
that the supposed descendant of Gessler 
should disembark. 


A Good Memory. 


An instance is told of a horse purchased 
a year ago, that was visited after that 
length of time by his former owner. ‘The 
horse’s present attendant was in the box 
stall petting him, when his old master 
stepped in and called him by name. The 
horse no sooner heard his voice than he 
forsook his companion, and showed in vari- 
ous ways his delight at meeting his visitor, 
among other tricks going to his coat pockets 
for the delicacies that he used to find there. 
The gentleman asked him to “roll over’’ for 
him, and he went down upon the straw and 
over in a moment. 


A friend of ours frequently uses the slang 
expression “‘broke me all up.” My little girl 
had never heard it until the other evening. 
She looked quite worried for quite a while, 
when, with rather a tearful expression, she 
inquired, ‘‘Mamma, can Mr. E. det himself 
mended aden?” 
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Prof. Harnack on International Peace. 


The following is the most significant 
passage in the speech delivered by Prof. 
Harnack in London on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the British Council of the 
Associated Councils of Churches in the 
British and German empires for fostering 
friendly relations between the two peoples:— 


We must acknowledge one another as 
brothers. It was a significant advance 
in the evolution of the European man when 
the’ Stoic philosophy recognized and taught 
the brotherhood of all men. But it was a 
far greater advance when Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed that we are all children of one 
Father, and therefore should love one 
another as brothers. There is the begin- 
ning of the great movement to bring together 
a divided humanity as a union of brothers, 
comprehensive as human life and deep as 
human need. It is ‘sadly evident that this 
ideal has not been fully applied in human 
affairs, although two thousand years have 
already been given to the work; but, never- 
theless, the ideal is thera, it abides in our 
midst, and we feel its compelling force and 
its benediction. Honored gentlemen and 
brothers! We dare not cast forth this ideal 
from the realm of politics: we are bound to 
recognize its validity even there. We ought 
not to act as if our Christianity bound us 
only in the home and in the Church, whilst 
elsewhere its authority failed,—as if the 
sword of the barbarian maintained a lawful 
place among us! Every man, and every 
people, has precious possessions which must 
be defended, and for which life itself must be 
laid down; but only the smallest fraction 
of the wars carried on upon earth have con- 
cerned these hallowed possessions. Strike 
out the wars which have been undertaken 
from motives of covetousness and envy, 
ambition and pride, and we shall see how 
much occasion and materiai of war and blood- 
shed would still be left! If the conviction 
that we are brothers has indeed permeated the 
peoples, and they labor in fraternal rivalry, 
we may be content to wait and see whether 
the natural and calm course of things will 
really affect any people in such an evil way 
that it is compelled to draw the sword. I 
will tell you what would really happen,— 
the case of a people sinking into the depths 
will only occur when the people no longer 
works, and, when it no longer works, it will 
be no longer able to draw the sword! If this 
people has not co-operated by enlisting all 
its forces in the upbuilding of its own and 
the common civilization, it will gradually 
effect its own obliteration as an independent 
entity from the society of the nations. No 
stroke of the sword will be necessary, no drop 
of blood will be shed! But who among us 
would desire such a fate for any one of the 
European peoples? Rather we would look 
on them as brothers alongside ourselves, 
rejoice in their special endowments and 
service, and even amid the stress and com- 
petition of the world still regard them as 
brothers. I will add: the more we labor in 
this spirit, the greater will be the value not 
only of the product of our labor, but of our- 
selves; and it will continually become more 
impossible to destroy such values. 

Among all these brothers none in Europe 
stands nearer to us than the English people. 
We are bound to the English by blood re- 
lationship, by a national culture essentially 
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the same amidst all differences, and for cen- 
turies past by a vast interchange of thoughts 
and resources. Joy has been shaken forth 
as from a horn of plenty, joy in the aid which 
we have rendered to one another. When 
Christianity and civilization were still in 
their beginnings among yourselves, you 
sent to us the Irish-Scottish missionaries 
and Boniface; your Shakespeare has be- 
come our Shakespeare, and one of the deep- 
est sources of our mental enrichment; 
your philosophy of the seventeenth century, 
your Newton and your Darwin have helped 
to found our philosophy and our natural 
science; your political institutions and 
your political philosophy have educated us 
politically; and last, not least, your litera- 
ture, flowing from clear, abundant springs, 
has been essentially part of our intellectual 
nourishment for more than two hundred 
years, enriching and gladdening,—in fact 
no less important to us than our own. 

I need not present the other side of the 
account by speaking of what we have con- 
tributed to you since the days of the Refor- 
mation: you yourselves are fully acquainted 
with it. Who can calculate what we owe 
to one another? Rather will I add my ac- 
knowledgment of our debt as Evangelical 
Christians and theologians to your land,— 
the land of Milton and the Puritans, the 
land of Wesley, Carlyle, Kingsley, and 
Ruskin, the land that has given us in our 
own day such theologians as Lightfoot, 
Westcott, Hort. Each of these names means 
as much to us as to you: truly, we are firmly 
bound to one another. All that separates 
us is changing and perishable; but the ele- 
ments that bind us together are pure and 
eternal; we are linked by brotherhood, by 
the possession of a common ancestry and 
common heroes and leaders. We are linked 
by a common joy in the good, the true, and 
the beautiful in its Teutonic form. The 
same man who wrote the words ‘The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace,’’ added the 
emancipating word, ‘‘Against such there is 
no law.”’ He was thinking primarily of the 
Mosaic law; nevertheless, we have him not 
against us, but for us, when we think also 
of so-called political laws of nature. All 
these laws apply only so long as the people 
haye not risen above mere physical nature. 
So soon as they have done this, they stand no 
longer helpless under the iron rule of politi- 
cal laws, but make laws for themselves. 
They find that infinite space is available, 
and there is the nobiest freedom for de- 
velopment. And thus we look forward to 
a time in which the ‘‘natural law” with its 
alleged necessity of war shall be left behind. 
That time is still far distant, but the road 
by which we have to travel towards it is 
marked out for us by the Biblical word: 
“Tf we live by the Spirit, let us also walk. 
Let us not be vain-glorious, provoking one 
another, envying one another.’”’ We can- 
not immediately attain our goal, but the 
distant goal should inspire us and teach us 
the next steps. And the first of all steps is 
this, no longer to tolerate ill-will among 
us, and to stop the mouths of. provocateurs. 
On the marble walls of your house and of 
ours let no spider hang her dirty web of 
envy, and let no knave be permitted to 
disturb by provocative words the rivalry 
of ,worthy labor. To suppress these mis- 
chiefs will be the most important service of 
your committee and of our committee in 
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our own land. Nevertheless, we shall also 
have a positive work to do,—to promote a 
continuously more active interchange of 
our mental treasures, so that, as the years 
pass, we may know one another better, the 
brotherly sentiment between us may be- 
come warmer, and the capital of our com- 
mon joy may forever increase. ‘‘The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace,’’—be that 
our password!—The Inquirer. 


Public Service of Spanish Veterans. 

Acting Gov. Eben S. Draper’s veto of 
a bill, giving preference in the labor service 
to veterans of the Spanish War, pronounced 
June 12, 1908, has a certain timeliness now. 
His message reads as follows:— 


I return herewith an act entitled ““An 
Act Relative to Employment in the Public 
Service of Veterans of the War with Spain.” 

This act provides that veterans of the 
war with Spain shall receive employment 
in the labor service of the Commonwealth 
and in certain cities thereof, in the class 
for which they make application, in pref- 
erence to all other persons except women 
and veterans of the Civil War, provided 
they comply with certain requirements which 
are common to all male applicants. 

The labor service, so called, which is 
referred to in this bill applies to many of 
the trades positions, illustrated by car- 


penters, blacksmiths, drivers, teamsters, 
engineers, firemen, masons, watchmen, 
stablemen, plumbers, pavers, etc. The 


cities involved are Boston, Everett, New- 
ton, New Bedford, Worcester, and Cam- 
bridge, and the total number of employees 
who are in this classified service amounts 
to about eleven thousand. Last year the 
number of appointments made in the labor 
service of the different cities amounted, 
from Oct. 1, 1906, to Sept. 1, 1907, to 2,005. 

This bill provides that in applications 
for this work, other requirements being 
equal, veterans of the Spanish War shall 
have an absolute preference over all other 
classes of applicants except women and 
veterans of the Civil War. This amounts 
to practically placing all the vacancies 
that may occur in th€se positions from now 
on in the hands of veterans of the Spanish 
War if they decide that they want them. 
This is not a percentage preference for an 
examination for a certain class of work, but 
is an absolute preference which debars all 
other citizens except veterans of the Civil 
War from competition with those men who 
were fortunate enough to serve in the Span- 
ish War. 

It seems to me that this is very unjust to 
the enormous majority of our laboring men 
and to all the citizens of the Commonwealth 
who desire employment in any of these 
positions to which I have referred. If 
men have been employed and have been 
discharged temporarily or otherwise, but 
with a good record, they would not be able 
to get back to their former positions if 
veterans of the Spanish War were com- 
petitors with them for the jobs. It would 
make a special class in our citizenship which 
to my mind would be very harmful and is 
entirely unwarranted. I have great respect 
and admiration for the men who volunteered 
for service in the Spanish War. They were 
patriotic, loyal American citizens, and there 
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were about twelve thousand of them in 
Massachusetts who were accepted as vol- 
-unteers, I have no doubt that in the Com- 
monwealth there were one hundred thousand 
men who would gladly have gone to the 
Spanish War could they have had the op- 
portunity. This does not detract at all 
from my admiration for the twelve thousand 
who did go. Those men who went were 
not to blame because they were not sub- 
jected to the rigors and dangers of severe 
battles, for they would willingly have gone 
into them had they taken place, but fortu- 
nately that sort of service was not neces- 
sary. : 
While they were perfectly willing to go 
into these dangers, they did not have an 
opportunity, and to give them a preference 
over all the other citizens of Massachusetts 
except veterans of the Civil War in certain 
classes of employment becatse they were 
patriotic and were the fortunate ones to be 
selected to go to this war seems to me very 
unfair to the other citizens and a cheapen- 
ing of the patriotism of the men who did 
go. ‘They now are entitled, as they should 
be, to receive pensions from the United 
States government on the same basis and 
for the same reasons that veterans of the 
great Civil War receive theirs, but I do not 
think they should be given this further 
preference in the State and city service 
over other good citizens because of, their 
patriotic service in the Spanish War. 


I therefore return this bill without my | 


approval. 


Babies that have no Chance. 


It is true, as the Good Book says, that 


men do not gather grapes from thorns nor 
figs from thistles; but it is also true, as 
modern science has proved, that you may 
by mere neglect allow figs to degenerate 
until they are unfit for food. And you can 
—for we do—cultivate the thistle until you 
have an. artichoke with its magnificent 
giant of a blossom, whose bracts are a de- 
licious table delicacy that is considered a 
luxury. 

We need only to be indifferent, to neglect 
any young thing in its growing period, and 
we shall have a degenerate. 

In Kentucky I have seen the young colts 
that are being raised for running and trotting. 
They are housed and pastured with the 
greatest care. Even pigs and chickens— 
indeed all animals that have a money value 
—are scientifically fed and protected in this 
economic age. But what happens when 
we are dealing with young human creatures 
whose value is not measured by doilars and 
cents, whose future worth will lie in the 
vitality they can store up before the demands 
of factory and shop come upon them? 

If our imaginative powers were stronger, 
we could see clearly that landlords who 
neglect their tenements are not killing off,— 
that would be better perhaps!—but are 
developing a generation of workers of low 
vitality, flabby muscles, and unsteady 
nerves. This means inefficiency and gen- 


erally dissipation; for low vitality is good. 


soil in which to grow criminal tendencies, 
as well as tuberculosis. 

Jacob Riis says thoughts are not born; 
they are manufactured by the tenement, 
the city street, and the saloon. In the 
Stockyards district, out of every three born 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Telephone Installations To Be Listed 
in Extra Directory 


We have so many unlisted sub- 


scribers whose telephones were 
changed 
issue of the Boston Division 


stalled or 


phone Directory 
some 15,000 in 
that. a Special 


in- 
since the last 
Tele- 


went to press — 


round numbers — 
Spring Issue will 


have to be printed. 


This 


statement 
formation of others 
contemplating changes 


for the in- 
who may be 
or new in- 


is 


stallations, and who, of course, want 
their, listings in the current direc- 


tory. 


We will endeavor to complete as 
many orders as possible, and will 
list these completed orders in this 


extra edition. 
The sooner we 


Callvat1A:9 
Tremont Street, 
phone Fort Hill 
Department. 


Milk Street or 


get the order, the 
sooner we can complete it. 


165 
Boston, or tele- 
7600 —the Rate 
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one dies. What an awful waste is this of 
motherhood as well as of childhood; and 
yet the baby that dies is happily released 
from conditions that threaten to overcome 
the two that live. 

In a study just completed by the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy of ten 
city blocks and Whisky Row, back of the 
yards, we find that these two little ones 
will have to struggle for existence in 
a district where people are herded in two- 
story frame tenements, in two blocks of 
which the federal census found 3,603 people, 
75 per cent. of these people live in four 
rooms or less, 137 families in basements 
below the level of the street. 

To our animals that have a market value 
we give air and sunshine, but in these blocks 
back of the yards we have 1,616 dark rooms 
where babies are born to wilt and die, 
232 people are sleeping in rooms that can- 
not be ventilated at all. Three-fourths of 
these apartments have no private toilets, 
and in one case 47 people were using the 
same one. In a city block of cottages and 
two-story frame houses back of our settle- 
ment house, where 864 souls are existing, 
the death-rate was 54 in two years, which 


means a funeral every two weeks from one 
of these overcrowded houses. 

The agent who rents to four-fifths of the 
people who are not trying to buy their own 
homes, when asked what rent is paid, an- 
swers, ““Whatever you can get out of these 
people.” ‘These people” are immigrants 
who are dreaming of some day owning a 
home of their own. But until they can 
understand English and know the tricks of 
the community, they are exploited by 
landlords and petty agents of all sorts. 
One Lithuanian family had to move— 
father, mother, and five children—into one 
attic room, so payments might be made for 
the house they long to call their own. 

These immigrants are not the scum of 
humanity. They are a primitive type of 
people with the vices and virtues of prim- 
itive folk. The average new immigrant 
mother gives birth to healthy children, 
and it is not until after the nursing period 
that ill effects of their environment begin 
to tell. 

Indifference of the citizens and of the 
city government allows one baby out of three 
to die in a community near the open prairie, 
and which ought to be a healthy place in 
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which to live. For twenty years the gar- 
bage of the lake shore homes has been dumped 
in this district. The open sewer called 
“Bubbly Creek’’ has been neglected. Smoke 
and smells, gases and soot have made breath- 
ing at times very difficult. For these things 
the responsibility is upon every intelligent 
householder, from mayor and _ university 
president to the simplest citizen. 

If the Christian conception of a city were 
that of the Old Testament prophets,—a 
family of God,—and if modern Christians 
could find time to dream with the prophets 
of old, they would begin to build a holy 
city with “justice for a line and righteous- 
ness for a plummet,”’ and the citizens would 
be priests of a righteous God.—WMary E. 
McDowell, in the Continent. 


Rev. William Orne White. 


On the 17th of February Mr. White died 
at his home in Brookline, Mass., of pneu- 
monia. He was born in Salem, Mass., Feb. 
12, 1821, and therefore died five days after 
he had completed ninety years of honorable 
and useful living. His father was Hon. 
Daniel Appleton White of Salem, one of the 
descendants from the old colonial stock, 
honored in his lifetime and remembered 
after his death as one who had conferred 
honor and dignity upon the city of his birth. 
The Rev. William O. White was graduated 
at Harvard College in the class of 1840, of 
which he was the last survivor. He re- 
ceived the degree A.M. in 1843, and was 
graduated at the Harvard Divinity School 
in 1844, being also the last survivor of this 
class. 

Like his father, and like all old men of 
intelligence, culture, and fine manners, he 
would fitly be described as ‘‘an old-fashioned 
Christian gentleman.’’ Hewasa fine scholar, 
and through all his long life kept up his 
interest in all the pursuits and productions 
of educated men of his class. He was or- 
dained to the ministry in West Newton 
Nov. 22, 1848. After a service of two years 
in this place he was installed at Keene, N.H., 
October, 1851, continuing in the pastoral 
office there until Nov. 3, 1878. He then 
removed to Brookline, Mass., where he had 
a beautiful home surrounded by a spacious 
lawn. ‘There he enjoyed many social pleas- 
ures and his nearness to Boston and Cam- 
bridge where he had many friends. For 
two years he supplied the church in Sharon, 
Mass., and then, in 1883, finally retired 
from active work of the ministry. A writer 
in the Sentinel of Keene, N.H., says:— 

“His work here is still so well remembered 
that it will be unnecessary to say more than 
that as a pastor his sunny influence in the 
homes of his parishioners, his philanthropy 
and benevolence, his scholarly sermons, his 
conservative Christian character, and his 
ideal life as a citizen made a deep and last- 
ing impression which time will scarcely 
efface. Near the close of his Keene pastor- 

ate he spent about a year in Europe with 
all of his family.” 

Of Mr. White’s general character and in- 
fluence one can hardly speak with too much 
emphasis. While he was not eminent in 
the eye of the general public and made no 
effort to force himself upon the attention 
of his fellow-citizens, he was one who, dur- 
ing a very long life, cast his influence for 
everything that was good, true, and of 
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value in the training of men and women and 
in the service which was due from them to 
the community in which they lived and to 
their country. , 

Although his opinions were clear-cut and 
decided, he did not excite opposition because 
all his judgments of men and measures were 
suffused with a genial atmosphere of sym- 
pathy and lighted up by a sense of humor, 
that wonderful buffer which makes so many 
of the jolts and collisions of public life less 
painful and disastrous. 

At the funeral, in the Unitarian church 
in Brookline, Dr. William H. Lyon officiated, 
adding to the service of Scripture reading 
and prayer a tribute to the character of Mr. 
White. At the organ his nephew Mr. Arthur 
Foote added greatly to the impressiveness of 
the occasion by playing appropriate music 
from Handel and other composers. 

Mr. White was married Sept. 25, 1848, to 
Margaret Eliot Harding, a daughter of the 
well-known portrait-painter, Chester Hard- 
ing. She was born in Barre, N.Y., in 1823, 
and died in Brookline, Mass., in June, 1903. 
She was a model minister’s wife, affection- 
ately remembered by former parishioners. 
A son died in early childhood. A daughter 
survives, Eliza Orne White, the author 
whose works are read both in Europe and 
America. Her home has been with her 
father in Brookline. He also leaves an 
adopted daughter, Rose, now married to a 
physician in Philadelphia. 


The Church Workers’ Conference. 


The fourth annual conference of Church 
Workers in State Universities was held at 
Urbana, Ill., Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1911. There 
were present 73 delegates from 13 univer- 
sities and colleges and 3 theological sem- 
inaries, lying between Ohio and Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Missouri; and Prof. Graham 
Taylor represented also the Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. Denomina- 
tionally these delegates were divided as 
follows: Presbyterians, 18; Methodists, 17; 
Congregationalists, 11; Unitarians, 7; Bap- 
tists, 6; Disciples, 5; Episcopalians, 4; 
Universalists, 1. The growing importance 
of the conference is indicated by the pres- 
ence this year of the secretaries of six denom- 
inational boards of education and of three 
secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and Young Women’s Christian 
Association doing university work. 

The programme of the Urbana Conference 
presented in an admirable way the prob- 
lems confronting the churches in the college 
towns in their relation to the student body. 
Not only was this year’s conference attended 
by a larger and more influential body of 
delegates than any of its predecessors, but 
the programme was far better than any 
which has hitherto been presented. The 
entire credit for this is due to the vice- 
president, Rev. R. S. Loring, minister of 
the Unitarian church of Iowa City, who, 
with enthusiasm and a high degree of or- 
ganizing ability, did practically all the work 
of preparation. The general standard of 
discussion was good, but unquestionably the 
ablest papers were those of Prof. Edwin D. 
Starbuck of Iowa and of Dr. Graham Taylor 
of Chicago. For the Unitarians, however, 
the best feature of the session was the in- 
formal gathering at the house of Rev. Albert 
R. Vail, which preceded the formal con- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. ‘ 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. y 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. x i 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. { 
Lincoln, Esq: 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school pape holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 


Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. John H. 


Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Nees churches for missionary and denominational 
WOrk. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. ft 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Il.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield. 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

Comeeat Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Commitiee_on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C, 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League os Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1900. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


Mass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


‘a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Commitiee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Bufiding, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan LG 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, {ll.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action aqeinet all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 
President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 
Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T. Brown. 
Secrelary-Treasurer, Rev. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. 
Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, Rev. John H. Applebee. 
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ference, at which the ministers of our college 
town churches discussed among themselves 
their needs and their modes of work. 

The Church Workers’ Conference, which 
resembles the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation on a small scale, is animated by 
very much the same progressive and social 
spirit. It is broadly inclusive and holds 
its platform open for free speech. Its very 
existence is eloquent testimony to the 
rapid advances in the co-operative spirit 
among at least the more progressive churches 
in the past ten years. This year the presi- 
dent was a Methodist, the vice-president a 
Unitarian, and the secretary a Presbyterian. 
Next year the conference will meet at Iowa 
City, with a president who belongs to the 
Disciples of Christ, a Lutheran vice-presi- 
dent, and a Presbyterian secretary. Such 
co-operation is itself the product of an 
enlarging vision and is full of promise for 
the future. There is much which we Uni- 
tarians can learn at these gatherings, as 
wel! as something which we can contribute 
to them, and it is a matter of vital impor- 
tance that we should enter into them in a 
sympathetic spirit of fellowship. 

H. W. F. 


. Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Py eees ais Schools. 


Judging by the constantly increasing 
stream of applications that comes into this 
office for the services of the president of the 
Society, interest in the betterment of Sunday- 
school work and desire to co-operate with 
the Sunday School Society are increasing. 
On Tuesday, February 21, the president 
met the Alliance of the Second Church in 
Salem, and discussed with them for more 
than an hour the problems of the Sunday 
school. The day following, in the same 
city, he had the privilege of an entire after- 
noon with the Essex Conference, where, 
again, the principles underlying our common 
work were presented, and a live and pro- 
longed discussion concerning thé methods 
of Sunday-school work followed. The next 
day a group met in the Sunday-school 
rooms of the Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, the parents, officers, and teachers of 
the school joining in a consultation as to 
ways and means of promoting the religious 
education of young people. The Arlington 
Street Sunday school, though not large, 
is under such admirable leadership that it 
is to be ranked as one of the best in our 
denomination. 

Two days later, on Saturday, the presi- 
dent met the teachers and officers of the 
Andover, N.H., Sunday school, together 
with workers from the evangelical churches 
of the village and a delegation from the 
Unitarian Sunday school at Franklin Falls. 
The day following, Sunday, he preached 
twice at the Andover church and spoke to 
the Sunday school, preaching also and 
addressing the adult members of the Sunday 
school in the afternoon at Potter Place. 
The Andover school has the advantage of 
co-operation with Proctor Academy, the 
students of the latter attending in two 
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large classes and the teachers of the Acad- 
emy teaching and superintending the school. 
Excellent work is of course being accom- 
plished. At Potter Place almost every 
member of the congregation at the after- 
noon service remained for the Sunday 
school, and an eager interest was shown in 
both services. ‘This seems to be one of the 
most genuine forward movements among 
us at the present time and is doing an un- 
told good. On Monday Mr. Lawrance 
addressed the teachers and students of 
Proctor Academy for an hour on the Prophet 
Isaiah. 

On the following Tuesday, February 28, 
the president spoke to a large gathering of 
officers, teachers, and parents of the West- 
boro Sunday school. The occasion had been 
made a parish gathering, with supper and 
a short musical entertainment; but con- 
siderably more than an hour was given 
for direct discussion of the problems of the 
Sunday school. This church is showing 
remarkable life under its new pastoral 
leadership and promises to regain much of 
its former power. The day following, a 
meeting was held with the Alliance of the 
First Parish, Dorchester. Again a large 
company was assembled and after an ad- 
dress of nearly an hour valuable suggestions 
were made by the workers present and 
pertinent questions were discussed. This 
old and powerful church is finding new 
life through the decision of its minister to 
remain with them, despite a tempting offer 
elsewhere, and through the activities of 
Mr. Lincoln, who brings to the superintend- 
ency of the school a valuable experience and 
ability in public-school teaching. The day 
following, Thursday, the president spoke 
before the Alliance at East Bridgewater, 
where again was illustrated the value of an 
Alliance determining to devote its strength 
to the building up of the work in its own 
parish, beginning with the children. 

In all these gatherings it was affirmed 
that among important incidents in our 
denomination nothing has been of greater 
significance than the action of the National 
Alliance, followed by that of the various 
Branch Alliances, in taking up the work of 
the Sunday school, both locally and de- 
nominationally. Whatever the Alliances do 


prospers, and surely among all the interests 


toward which they could turn their atten- 
tion nothing could surpass in importance 
that of the religious education of our young 
people. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Memorial Service at Disciples Guild, 
Boston. 


At the twilight meeting on Sunday, 
February 12, a memorial service was held 
for Mr. Charles Dana Richardson. 

Mr. Richardson came to Boston from his 
native city of Washington in 1902 to enter 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He joined the Church of the Disciples early 
in his course, and all through his student 
days he attended the church services and 
joined in the church work according to his 
ability. He rendered especial service as 
president of the Disciples Guild, and was 
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devoted to the work of the National Union. 
At the memorial service brief tributes were 
paid by all the various organizations of the 
church. 

Mr. Louis P. Nash presided: Mr. Philip 
C. Nash, who had planned the meeting, 
spoke for the Disciples Guild; Miss Eliza- 
beth R. Withington brought the tribute 
of the Lend-a-Hand Club; Mr. Oscar C, 
Gallagher told of the appreciation of the 
Charles Gordon Brotherhood, whose or- 
ganization had been earnestly promoted 
by Mr. Richardson; Miss Poor spoke of 
his interest and helpfulness in the Disciples 
school; Mr. Roberts paid the tribute of the 
Social Club; Prof. Clifford, formerly of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
now of Harvard University, spoke of the 
bright student life at. Technology, the effi- 
cient work as Instructor which followed 
graduation, and the great promise in the 
world as the young man went forth to meet 
the duties of his chosen calling. Mr. Nash 
with deep feeling reviewed the career of 
this esteemed young friend, closing with a 
poem by Mr. Edward A. Church, written 
at this time for Mrs. Mary Stone Richard- 
son, and permitted to be read as a part of 
the memorial service. Mr. Frank Lynes 
rendered appropriate music. 

The funeral of Mr. Richardson had taken 
place in Washington, on January 30, at the 
home of his mother, Mrs. Anna Bancroft 
Richardson, the Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of All 
Souls’ Church officiating. 

The members of the Disciples Guild who 
had enjoyed the leadership and the friend- 
ship of this earnest high-minded youth for 
a series of years, could not permit his life 
to pass from their earthly companionship 
without giving utterance to its worth and 
voicing their sense of loss. 

The memorial service was dignified and 
beautiful from beginning to end, giving 
proof of the reverent love of the young 
friends who united in it. All lingered after 
the service in mutual feelings of sympathy, 
and each and all joined in the final tribute 
of affection, ‘‘How good it has been to be 
here.” 


Marriages, 


In Wollaston, Mass., 2d inst., by Rev. Duncan A. Mac- 
Phie, assisted by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Rev. E. Clayton 
Wyand (Pastor of the Church for the Deaf, Boston) and 
Kate Burnham Simmons, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
E, Simmons. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Ludley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 

E «tablished prices tor furnishings and services. 

Adv'ce and information g'ven. 

Complete equipment ior City and Out of Town 
services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mdr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 

Boston.” 


CAMPS TO LET IN CANADA on lake Mem- 
phremagog: Birchbay, $300, and Cedar Lodge, $400. 
Everything attractive: air, view, water, farm supplics, 
cabins. Suitable for families or groups of friends. Apply, 
H. R. Mussey, Columbia University, N.Y. 
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Announcements. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of Leominster, on 
Tuesday, March 14, at 10.30 a.m. Rev. 
Robert F. Seaverns will read the essay. Sub- 
ject, “The Spirit of Pragmatism.’’ 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, March 12, the morning service at 
eleven and the vesper service at four o’clock 
will be conducted by Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D.D., of Washington, D.C. 


At King’s Chapel, Sunday, March 12, 
at 3.30, Prof. J. H. Ropes will preach. The 
Lowell Institute lecture, Monday, March 13, 
at 2.30 will be given by Prof. Edward 
C. Moore. The Wednesday noon service, 
March: 15, will be eonducted by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte. 


Rev. Charles T.'S. Bullock of Stratford, 
Conn., having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the New England States, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Fellowship granted Feb. 7, 1911. 
Austin M. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, 
William. Channing Brown. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on March 13, at 
i1rAM. Rev. John F, Meyer of South Natick 
will preside. Prof. John Gyorgy, Ph.D. 
(Harvard), of the Unitarian Church of Hun- 
gary will speak on ‘‘A Reformation in Minis- 
terial Education.”’ The meeting is open to 
the public. 


The spring meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held at the Unitarian 
Church of Belmont on Wednesday, March 22, 
at 10.30 o’clock, ‘The session will be devoted 
to the interest of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society work. Rev. William I. Law- 
rance will speak on ‘‘The Strategic Point in 
Church Work.” In the afternoon there will 
be addresses by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, on 
“Morals through Reverence,” and Rev. 
Henry C. Parker, on “The Value of Religious 
Education.” 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. Fred A. Weil: The fourth annual 
meeting of the society, and the second in 
the chapel, was well attended, despite a 
severe storm and cold that threatened to 
keep all away. Fifty adults enjoyed thor- 
oughly the dinner prepared by the Women’s 
Alliance and served by the Young People’s 
Society. The reports showed gains in 
branches of the church. The Sunday- 
school has 32 scholars and 3 teachers. The 
Young People’s Society is accomplishing 
good work with a weekly study class, 
attended by Normal School students. 
_ Through the faithfulness of a few women 
the Alliance has greatly increased its scope 
and has added new members. At the pre- 
vious annual meeting it was announced that 
the chapel—built in 1909—had been dedi- 
cated free of debt, so far as the building 
itself was concerned. At that time the 
list of contributors was read in full. This 
year it was announced at the annual meet- 
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|ing that the debt upon the furnishings had 


been cleared through gifts from the National 
Alliance. ‘The society has now no indebt- 
edness. The lot is held by the American 
Unitarian Association. In common with 
all new movements there has been a finan- 
cial problem in Bellingham to meet running 
expenses, and this has been complicated 
be a decided financial depression locally, 
for a period, including a portion of last 
year and continuing at the present time. 
The treasurer, however, made an excellent 
report, showing an increased number of 
contributors and subscriptions for running 
expenses. ‘The outlook is good for a return 


to a normal financial condition at least by | 


another year. A city that is situated in 
the midst of a new country comparatively, 
and is dependent upon its fish and lumber 
largely, is especially susceptible to general 
trade conditions, aside from local waves of 
trade fluctuations. Since the society was 
organized five years ago one-third of those 
joining have removed from the city, and the 
proportion has been about the same for those 
interested, but who did not become members. 
The congregations continue to grow gradu- 
ally and are composed in large part of teach- 
ers, lawyers, business men, and those of 
other professions. The society has now 
reached a point where another building is 
necessary for effective work, although the 
time is not now propitious to launch the 
project, which will not probably be at- 
tempted for a couple of years. A portion 


of the chapel floor is filled with settees. 
Chairs complete the seating capacity of 
120, which is ample for the average con- 
gregation. ‘These chairs are removed when 
socials are held, and the space so afforded 
is too small with the present number of 
people, in which to place tables for a dinner 
or a bazaar. It is also desired to use the 
chapel solely for religious services. A hall 
built upon the upper end of the lot at a cost 
not to exceed $1,200 could be utilized for 
social purposes and also as a meeting-place 
for the Sunday-school, the Young People’s 
Society, and the Alliance. The year has 
been one of unusual activity in the short 
history of the society. Afternoon teas by 
the Alliance, with programmes, have been 
a success. The second annual bazaar was 
conducted efficiently. The Sunday-school 
picnic has become an annual custom. A 
dinner was given to the Sunday-school the 
evening of the Christmas tree. The society 
has a well-defined list of needs which will 
be presented to any one writing to the 
minister. The event of the year was the 
North Pacific Conference in Bellingham and 
its first session North of Everett. A few 
months previous “ Billy’? Sunday held a 
prolonged revival, in which he attempted— 
assisted by kind local ministers—to say 
the last rites over Unitarianism in Belling- 
ham. But roo people sat down to the 
banquet closing the conference at a down- 
town restaurant. The interest manifested 
is shown by the fact that tickets—aside 
from entertained visiting guests—had to 
be purchased well in advance to secure a 
plate, so that the caterer might know the 
number for which he was to provide. The 
conference marked an epoch in Bellingham’s 
Unitarianism, All look forward to the 
next session at Eugene, Ore., in the fall. 
Activities in Bellingham centre around the 
Sunday morning service and sermon. Mem- 
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bers of the congtegation are actively en- 
gaged in social service, but as individuals. 
Bellingham is at present suffering from the 
manipulation of political churches. The 
ideal is followed by the society of having 
people of differing political views find com- 4 
mon inspiration in a message which answers, 

as far as possible, the cry for that bread 
which is not backed according to any eco- 
nomic dogma or weighed in the scales of 
any party or stamped with the label of any 
union. ‘The following trustees were elected: 

Mr. Harry H. Ells, president and treasurer; 

A. J. Craven, Esq., secretary; Prof. A. P. 
Romine, “Mr.~Walter B. Slade, and Dr. 

W. W. Ballaine. Dr. Ballaine is the new 
member of the board of trustees and suc- 
ceeds Prof. E. N. Stone, who has removed 

to Seattle, to accept the position of recorder 

in the State University. 


° 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The massive bronze 
doors which are to be hung in the south- 
east porch of the church are now on ex- 
hibition in New York at the rooms of Jona- 
than Williams, Inc., in whose foundry they 
were cast. The Fairhaven Star gives the 
following description of them: The doors 
were designed by Brigham, Coveney & 
Bisbee, the architects of the church, and the 
statuettes which appear on them are the 
work of I. Kirchamayer, sculptor. The 
doors are 14 feet high and 8 feet wide, and 
each weighs 214 tons. Except for the statu- 
ettes, they were cast in one piece. The 
design is based upon traditions of English 
Gothic of the last, or Perpendicular, phase. 
The composition is one of two principal 
parts corresponding to the two folds of the 
doors, but it is intended to produce the 
effect of a single unit of design when the 
doors are closed. The architectural and 
sculptural treatment of the faces of the 
doors is of the utmost richness and elabo- 
ration. The central feature on the outside 
is a figure of Christ in the act of benediction, 
set in a niche and sheltered by a canopy of 
intricate design bearing four angelic heralds, 
proclaiming the gospel message to the four 
quarters of the world. Two banners at the 
sides of the central niche bear as an in- 
scription the gospel message, ‘‘Behold I 
bring you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all people, for unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour.’ 
The central figure is flanked on either side 
by three of the apostles, six in all on the 
outer face, the other six being placed in 
corresponding positions on the inner face 
of the doors. The apostles carry their 
symbols, and beneath each is a shield bear- 
ing the symbols in low relief. In this series 
Saint Paul appears in place of Judas Iscariot. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. ‘ 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or pe: 
caatanepce, permanent homes toneedy 


Children cared for in pri families i tions 
with the por, ofice. wat amilies in close rela’ 
pplications solicited from families within f i 
rer mia pais take children to board poten 
itional donations and b: ts fi 
greatly needed to meet tncredkmee eae aottome 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. 'H. Slocum, Treas. 


Parker B. Field, Suserintendent 
279 Tremont St.. Boston.” 
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‘Forming a frame around the doors on both| ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- | Feb. 28. Carr, Mr. Clarence E., Andover, N.H.. 


the exterior and interior is a series of can-|tarian Association:— 


opied niches filled on the exterior with | Already acknowledged 
figures representing great characters in the | Feb. t 


history of Christianity. The period from 
the beginning of the Christian era to the 


- Reformation is represented by great men 


of the Catholic Church; the Post-Refor- 
mation period by great reformers, members 
of the various Protestant bodies. On a 
ribbon directly beneath the symbols of the 
apostles appears on the exterior the legend, 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock: 
if any man hear my voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him and will sup with 
him and he with me.’’ In a corresponding 
position on the interior the legend reads, 
“T am the door: by me, if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved and shall go in and out 
and find pasture.’”’ Directly beneath these 
inscriptions is a series of corbels from which 
spring the tracery members, bearing various 
types of crosses which have been used in 
Christian art. 


NeEweorwt, R.JI.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
minister of the United Congregational 
Church being absent on sick leave, his people 
have cordially invited Mr. Jones to preach 
for them the first Sunday evening in March. 
This is another indication of the closer 
approach to each other of the two wings 
of New England Congregationalism. A 
few years ago such an invitation would not 
have been given in Newport. To-day both 
Trinitarians and Unitarians are becoming 
more and more conscious of their common 
Congregational inheritance and their com- 
mon tasks. 


PrymoutTH, Mass.—First Church: Rev. 
Arthur Bryant Whitney of Saco, Me., has ac- 
cepted the call recently given him. Mr. 
Whitney is an A.M. of Harvard College and 
a graduate of the Harvard Divinity School, of 
the Class of t902. He served the Unitarian 
Parish in Passaic, N.J., four years, and since 
then has been minister of the Second Parish 
of Saco. 


Personals. 


Rev. John A. Bellows will lecture in 
Portland this month on Recent Symbolical 
Drama: ‘‘The Bluebird,” ‘Chanticleer,’ 
“Trish Plays,’ “Recent Moralities,” ‘The 
Piper,’ “‘The Servant in the House,” etc., 
“Kipling and the Poetic Revolution,’’ and 
“Tolstoy.” It is to be hoped that the 
same course may be repeated in Boston and 
its vicinity, that others may profit by what 
will doubtless be a valuable series of studies. 


Rey. Charles Graves, minister of the 
Unitarian churches of Passaic and Ridge- 
wood, has received a call to the Unitarian 
church at Albany. Mr. Graves presented 
his resignation, to take effect April 1. He 
has been minister here for four years, and 
during his residence he has taken a leading 
part in many movements. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade and of the Play- 
ground Commission, and at the first of the 
year Mayor Spencer appointed him a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. Mr. Graves 
has also been serving for several years as 
literary and dramatic editor of The Daily 


eink Se sateen meee baton arete $16,700.27 
Miss Emma Sauselein, Maple Shade, 


LAMPE SOON. ire ee tae aed 1.00 

Tt South eee one! Church, Boston, 
Pekin. ans'vi2 sn 'e:\als Beene araunrate 1,250.00 
2. Society in Derby, Conn., additional. . 5.00 
4. Society in Franklin, Pa. ............. I0.00 
6. Society in Flushing, NAVE ue ee II.00 
6. Society in Littleton, Mass............ 100.00 
8. Society i in Augusta, Me: Geeniteues.. 150.00 
9. Society in Lawrence, Kan. ........... 25.00 
to. E. H. Nixon, Walla Walla, Wash. ..... 2.00 
11. Mrs. Eleanor T. Brooks, Dedham, Mass., 40 00 
13. Society in Templeton, Mass. ..... 88.20 
13. Society in North Easton, Mass. .. 705.00 


13. Second Parishin Hingham, Massici-ccnasa 25.00 
16. Second Church in Boston, Mass. ...... 
18. Miss Sara R. Howe, Cambridge, Mass., 25.01 
18. Society in Medford, Mass. ........... 
. Society in Lowell, Mass.............- 
. Mrs. E. M. Booth, St. Joseph, Mo. .. 
. Miss Fanny S. Lakeman, Salem, Mass., 

iF Poe Street Chapel Society, Providence, 


I.00 


2. Society i in Hudson, Mass............. 
21. Society in Sharon, piss cmeno 
23. Mrs. Louisa E. Hawley, Cortland, N.Y. 
24. First Society in Providence, 
27. First Icelandic Church. , Winnipeg, 
27. Sunday-school of Arlington 
Church, Boston, Mass. 
27. King’s Chapel, Boston, Dil ass i: hei sisi 
28. Associate Members.................. 


10.07 


Man., 
Street 


5.00 


$23,826.05 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street,.Boston, Mass. 


r.00|is by Mr. Ray S. Hubbard. 


$7.00 

28. Ives, Rev. Henry G. , Andover, N.H. se 10.00 
28. Ives, Mrs. Susan W., Andover, N.H.... 10.00 
28. Duxbury, Mass., Sunday-school aly ity 4.00 
$4,475.66 


RicHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 
Treasurer. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mrs. John B. Carpenter will give the 
Sunday-school lesson for a class in the upper 


Rie o0 primary or intermediate grade on Saturday, 


March 11, at 10.30. 
The social welfare lecture on March 16 
“The Social 


Survey: Its Methods and Possibilities’”’ is 


eae the subject of the lecture. 


Because of illness Dr. Laws’s Home Nurs- 


Rccay ing Course will be given by Dr. Florence 
25.00] Rice on Friday mornings at 10.30. 


On Thursday, March 16, Mrs. Henry G. 


BiSs.00 Ives will speak on the Potter Place Chapel. 


The limit of temperature at which men can 
work depends upon the length of their ex- 
posure, the amount of exertion they put 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the | forth, their condition, and the nature of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society during the} atmosphere, particularly as to its degree 


month of February :— 


Previously acknowledged ..............0.0000, $2,087.29 


Feb. 1. Hopedale, Mass., Sunday-school....... 
. Newton, Mass., Church................ 
. Boston, South Congregational Church . 50.00 
. Cutter, Rev. G. W., Watertown, Mass. . 5.00 
Child, Miss Edith, Brookline../....... 10.00 
. Jamaica Plain, Mass., harchi: yl eye. 


. Northampton, Mass., Sunday-school ... 
Belmont Alliance Branch 
May, Eleanor G., Boston, Mass. 
Chapin, Anna, Providence, R.I.... 
Andover, North, Sunday-school 


ao OVWVIAIIAOR OOH 


. St. Louis, Mo., Alliance Branch Church 
TANT chavs ces: ep Me ART LS ERS OLS 
. Munroe, Miss Emma F., Cambridge, 
BEC) DET Sc Stes Peete Aaa ee) Ra 


9. Chattanooga, Tenn., Sunday-school .... 
. Providence, R.I., First Congregational 
Sunday-school oi. +\0.) sewiamiesiaaeie’ ¢ 

. Portland, Ore., Sunday-school ......... 
. Canfield, Charles T., Cambridge, Mass. . 
rr. Crandell, William T., Providence, R.I. . . 
rz. Wendte, Miss Frederika, Melrose, 
Maso Pi taf arg dike Bt. an Bes se 

11. Faucon, Miss C. W., Milton, Mass. .... 
1s. Erie, Pa., Sunday-school.............. 
15. New Bedford, Mass., Alliance Branch .. 
16. Folsom, Mrs. Norton, Cambridge, Mass., 
16. Speake Mrs. Caroline Adams, Quincy, 
16. Boardman, Miss Stella, Rochester, N.Y., 
17. Boston, Arlington Street Church....... 
17. Elizabeth, N.J., Alliance Branch .. +.... 
17. inti Manitoba, All Souls’ Sunday- 


17. Wilmington, Del., Church 
18. Pierce, Mrs. Martin A., New Bedford, 

DRE pana icimpmne swe cei. 
. Lowell, Mass., Church...........0005. 
. Westford, Mass., 


21. Cleveland, Ohio, 
tional 
. Gloucester, Mass., Sunday-school ...... 
23. Hewins, Parke W., Wi ellesley Hills, Mass., 
23- McBroom, Mrs. James, Geneseo, tll. . 
23. Winkley, Hobart W.; Boston oi v2.5... 
. Philbrick, Helen M. Brookline, Mass. .. 
Steedman, Mary B. ic. Providence, RI. 
23. Bartlett, ache Boston. ere wn ol kce 
23. Peabody, M. ass., Sunday-school........ 
. Winkley, Mrs. S. H., Boston 
. Ware, Mass., Sunday-school........... 
. Alliance Branch, Ware, Mass. ......... 
25. Binney, Mrs. William, Providence, R.I. . 
. Pickering, Miss Sarah W., Salem, Mass. . 
25. Pickering, Miss Mary O., Salem, Mass. . . 
25. Alliance Branch, First Church, Boston, 


i Chase, Mr. Alfred E., Lynn, Mass. .... 
hase, Miss Alice P., "Lynn, Mass. ..... 
27. Boston, Howard Sunday-school es 
27. Stow, Ham, Sunday-school 


. Anonymou 
. Green Harbor, Mass., a be 
28. Peabody, Mass., Church 


wren wee wens ee 


of moisture. 
railways at 104 degrees, 


Men have been employed on 
in mines—under 


10.00 | very favorable conditions—at 125 degrees, 
25-00land are said to work occasionally in the 


stoke-holes of tropical steamers at 156 de- 
grees. 


JUST 
61 UNITARIANS 


out of all the thousands of 
liberals on this continent 
gave any direct personal con- 
tribution to the support of 
the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society last year! 

Just sixty-one! 

Over seventy thousand, ac- 
cording to the latest official 
estimate, were not. suffi- 


ciently interested in the Sun- 
day-school cause to send a 
dollar or even a dime to help 
it along. 

But, to be fair, this con- 


dition is due to lack of 
knowledge of the facts 
rather than to indifference 
to the cause. 

These are the facts. 

Are you going to make one 
more this year by sending 
your contribution to the 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston ? 
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Pleasantries. 


Frenchman: “Ah! mon ami, I am natural- 
ized.’’ Englishman: ‘‘Well, but what do 
you gain by that?” Frenchman: ‘“Vater- 
loo.’’— Moonshine. 


“Young men believe in nothing nowa- 
days,’”’ says Mrs. Ramsbotham, with a deep 
sigh. ‘‘Why, there’s my nephew, Tom, who 
was brought up as a Christian, and now he’s 
an acrostic.” 


Grandma: ‘‘Johnny, I have discovered 
that you have taken more maple sugar than 
I gave you.” Johnny: ‘Yes, grandma: 
I’ve been making believe there was another 
little boy spending the day with me.’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


Client: ‘No, Mr. H., isn’t your fee rather 
large?”? Lawyer: ‘‘I am sorry you think 
so, Mr. B., but you must remember I had a 
great deal to do. I spent a great deal of 
time preparing my charge for the jury.” 
Client: ‘Great Scott! Do I pay the jury?” 
Boston Budget. 


A little four-year-old sat clenching his 
fingers around a silver quarter of a dollar at 
Sunday-school recently, and reluctantly sur- 
rendered it to the lady who collected the con- 
tributions, saying afterwards: “I didn’t 
want to give it to Mrs. B. I wanted to give 
it to the heathen.’’—Evangelist. 


This is a quotation from a Connecticut 
woman’s diary, dated 1790: ‘‘We had roast 
pork for dinner; and Dr. S., who carved, 
held up a rib on his fork, and said, ‘Here, 
ladies, is what Mother Eve was made of.’ 
‘Yes,’ said Sister Patty, ‘and it’s from very 
much the same kind of critter.’”’ 


Three different waiters at a Southern 
hotel asked a little prim, precise Harvard 
professor at dinner, in quick succession, if 
he would have soup. A little annoyed, he 
said to the last waiter who asked, ‘‘Is it 
compulsory?” ‘‘No, sah,’ answered our 
friend and brother, ‘‘no sah, I think it am 
mock turtle.” —Hotel Reporter. 


Some time ago a man joined the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association. When 
he signed the membership roll, under the 
head of ‘“‘Denomination,”’ he wrote ‘‘ Auth.” 
Our clerk said, ‘‘Isn’t that a new denomina- 


tion, sir?’’ “Not much,” replied the new 
member. ‘‘I never heard of it,’ said the 
clerk. ‘‘What!” exclaimed the man, in 


great surprise: “‘you never heard of that? 
Why, that is authordox!’—A ssociation Notes. 


“Vou seem happy this morning, Silas,”’ 
said Mr. Blank to the neighborhood ne’er-do- 
well, whom he had employed to do some 
tinkering on a fence. ‘‘Ya-as,” drawled 
Silas. ‘‘Ya-as, I’ve been a-gettin’ married 
this mornin’.” ‘Married? You? Why? 
Why, Silas, what on earth have you gone and 
done that for? You can’t support yourself, 
as it is!” ‘‘Wull,” said Silas, “‘I ken pooty 
near stipport myself, ’n’ I think it’s a great 
pity if she can’t help some!”’ 


The golden text for a certain Sunday- 
school was, ‘‘And the child grew and waxed 
strong in spirit,’’ Luke ii, 40. Little Ted’s 
hand went up like a flash when the super- 
intendent asked, ‘‘Can any of these bright, 
smiling little boys or girls repeat the golden 
text for to-day? Ah! how glad it makes my 
heart to see so many little hands go up! 
Teddy, my boy, you may repeat it, and speak 
good and loud, that all may hear.” And they 
all heard this: ‘And the child grew and 
waxed strong in spirit like 2.40.” 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
; Yisk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


; Ske 
4 


Fraca want 


Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
ean. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
©. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CommenpDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev.-George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manuak yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . .. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Reo. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Saciety:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . 1am looking 
Sars to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth. Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuifie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD, 
LONDON 


Geos He Ellis Gan 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, ut 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acr Athletic Field. $250a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 

MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, j 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, — 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the pate made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


( 


